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... just a few things: 


WE PLAN TO PRINT A series of arti- 
cles (which will appear at irregular in- 
tervals in SOCIAL ORDER) to explain 
some of the social institutions that are 
part of American socio-economic life. 
In January we carried an article of this 
kind on the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, which explained 
whence the Council came, the job it is 
expected to do and some of the difficul- 
ties it encounters. 

In this issue we have a second article, 
“You and the CPI.” Inflation has 
made all of us aware of the Consumers’ 
Price Index which reports each month 
with remarkable accuracy what every 
housewife knows in a general way—how 
much the prices of goods have changed. 
Mr. Baumhart’s article on the CPI is a 
popular review of the Index’s history 
and function. 

+ 

THE CRISES WHICH have occasioned 
and aggravated the inflationary condi- 
tion of our economy (and of most 
economies in the world, for that mat- 
ter) have also induced a vastly more 
serious threat—of statism. It has be- 
come a commonplace today that we 
must guard ourselves most carefully 
lest, in struggling with totalitarianism 
as an external threat, we so organize our 
resources as to build up an opposing 
totalitarianism within the sanctuary of 
our own land. 

Father Drummond’s essay, which 
demonstrates the indispensable relation- 
ship between freedom and authority, 
presents a perennial problem and its 
solution. Neither is new, but they must 
be constantly re-presented since the ap- 
parent conflict between the two princi- 
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ples recurs to every man and every 
human society. The conflict is partic- 
ularly acute in our age, confused as it 
is by exaggerated ideals of liberty and 
grossly distended pretensions of author- 
ity. 

As the author observes, liberal 
thought has achieved enfranchisement 
for man in political and economic life, 
but it contains the seeds of new tyran- 
nies because it is not rooted in a correct 
understanding of man’s nature and pur- 
pose. 

e 

THE PROBLEM INVESTIGATED in the 
report submitted by the Race Relations 
Conference of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Marys, Kansas, is not a central issue in 
interracial justice, but it is sympto- 
matic. Their informal survey of 
(white) newspaper coverage of Negro 
crime is intended primarily to point up 
an anomaly in news writing. The cus- 
tom of indicating the race of a criminal 
exclusively when the agent is a Negro 
is, in almost every instance, pointless. 
Some editors insist that racial identifica- 
tion is of value when the criminal is 
still at large, even though race is of 
little more value for the purpose than 
sex. 

Fortunately editors are swinging 
away from the practice, and the day 
may soon come when crime committed 
by a Negro will be part of a general 
abnormality, not a social stigma ap- 
plied to an entire group for the acts 
of a few. 

The Conference wishes to extend its 
thanks to more than 50 volunteer col- 
laborators throughout the country who 
assisted it in conducting the survey by 
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reading local papers and sending perti- 


nent clippings to St. Mary’s. 
a 


PERE VILLAIN, DIRECTOR OF L’Ac- 
tion Populaire, a social research group 
in France, continues the series of arti- 
cles on the social thought of various na- 
tional hierarchies with a summary of 
letters issued in his native country. As 
this series of articles progresses, the di- 
versity of emphasis which it manifests 
suggests both the adaptability of large 
principles such as are presented in papal 
enunciations and the bishops’ awareness 
of problems in their own countries. 
With the French, emphasis is uniquely 
upon the large problem of the prole- 
tariat: its present relief and its ulti- 
mate economic enfranchisement. 

° 


THE BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY of books 
on Communism is offered to you at the 
beginning of summer. For that reason 
it includes only popular works, in many 
instances, as the author states, ‘‘as inter- 
esting as a mystery story.” His pur- 
pose in preparing the list is to give you 
a list of works that will help you to 
understand Soviet Russia and the men 


who lead the Communist movement. 
e 


THE WORK REVIEWED BY Professor 
Neill (Ideas and Men by Crane Brin- 
ton) not only introduces a new type of 
historical analysis but undertakes the 
herculean job of surveying Western his- 
tory from the new point of view. Some 
reviewers judge that he has not suc- 


ceeded in his attempt. However this 
may be, the book re-emphasizes the 
significance of what SOCIAL ORDER at- 
tempts to do: apply ideas to the life of 
man. 

* 

FOR SOME TIME WE HAVE been de- 
bating a change in the treatment of 
“Worth Reading,” the department 
which appears each month on the in- 
side back cover of SOCIAL ORDER. 

Up to the present we have listed 
eight to ten magazine articles which you 
might be interested in reading. Our 
effort has been to select significant arti- 
cles devoted to various aspects of the 
social question—and, as far as possible 
—articles which would be available in 
your home or the neighborhood library. 

It has occurred to us that we might 
do a more valuable service if we were to 
present lengthier summaries of three or 
four articles which you would be 
unlikely to read, chiefly from foreign 
publications. In this way we could 
bring to you a few indications of the 
ideas that are being discussed in other 
parts of the world. 

Since our purpose in printing “Worth 
Reading” is to be of service, we shall be 
determined by your wishes. Will you 
let us know, then, whether you would 
prefer to have us call to your attention 
some significant articles which you can 
read for yourself or to summarize a few 
that you probably won’t have an op- 
portunity to see? Which will be more 
useful to you? 


F. J.C., S.J. 


New Address for SOCIAL ORDER 


After June 15, 1951, the address of the sociaL oRDER editorial of- 
fices will be 3655 West Pine Boulevard, Saint Louis 3, Missouri. 
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A young Jesuit economist explains in 
non-technical language the operation of 
an important government service for 
measuring the rise-and-fall of prices. 


YOU ANU THE CONSUMERS 


PRICE 


INDEX 


How One Inflation Barometer Works 


Raymond C. Baumhart, S.J. 
West Baden College 


HEN A HEADLINE says, CPI UP 
TWO POINTS, most of us read 
no farther. But when it says, BUTTER 
& COFFEE UP Sc, or CLOTHING 
PRICE INCREASE 20%, we keep 
right on reading. Those latter headlines 
hit us in a tender spot—our pocketbook. 
Surprisingly enough, all three could 
mean exactly the same thing, and all 
three probably came from the same 
source, the latest issue of the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index (CPI).! 
‘ The CPI is a report on data collected 
regularly and published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. It is the number-one provider 
of facts on nation-wide retail price 
changes and is widely used in various 
ways; Government, industry and trade 
unions rely heavily on the CPI. It is 
influential in price and wage stabiliza- 
tion and in collective bargaining; it is 
a sensitive barometer for measuring in- 
flation. 
If you are a worker at General Mo- 
tors in Detroit, you will wince perhaps, 
when you read that the CPI is up two 


‘ Much of the information contained in this 
article was drawn from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics publications. Anyone wishing 
to study CPI more thoroughly is advised 
to consult BLS Bulletin No. 966, Con- 
sumers’ Prices in the U. S., 1942-48. It 
contains a good analysis and a full bib- 


liography of CPI. 
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points, but not quite so painfully as 
most other workers. The rise will hurt, 
but within two months you will receive 
an automatic increase in wages that will 
pretty well offset the rise in prices. 
Contracts at General Motors and at 
most other auto-industry firms have a 
clause whereby wages are increased one 
cent for each 1.14-point rise in the 
CPI.? 

If your contract has no escalator 
clause, the increase hits you harder still. 
It means that your pay check has to be 
stretched a little farther than before. 
Since other workers who ride on esca- 
lator clauses will have about $1.5 mil- 
lion more per week, your money will be 
bidding against larger funds in others’ 
pockets. You may have to decide to 
buy less or pay more. 

Government agencies often measure 
the effects of national financial policies, 
such as taxation, with CPI. In our 
present emergency, when stabilization 
or freezing of wages or prices is dis- 
cussed, CPI is one of the measuring 
sticks consulted. Bankers setting inter- 
national exchange rates (and even some 
dollar-wise divorcees seeking alimony) 


* For a detailed analysis of the GM-UAW 
agreement on the escalator clause and 
productivity increases see, “Toward La- 
bor Peace,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 o0.s. (October, 
1950) 343-52. 
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consult CPI to make sure they are get- 
ting full-value dollars. 

The Consumers’ Price Index is the 
ratio of: 


Cost of a list of goods and services today 





Average cost of same items, 1935-39, 


expressed in percentages. CPI’s pur- 
pose is to show the changes in the prices 
of this specified, fixed shopping list of 
commodities bought by moderate-income 
big-city consumers. Its full title is 
“Consumers” Price Index for Moderate- 
Income Families in Large Cities.” It 
measures price changes. Note, that of 
all the factors affecting the cost of liv- 
ing, CPI measures only one: price. 

The index today states the cost as a 
percentage of the average cost of the 
same goods during the years 1935-39. 
Thus, if goods were today one per cent 
lower in cost than their average cost 
over that five-year period, the index 
would stand at 99, that is, the total 
cost of the sample budget today would 
be 99 per cent of its average cost in the 
base period. If the cost were one per 
cent higher, the index would stand at 
101. Thus, for the month of March it 
stood at 184.5, which means that the 
cost of the sample budget was 84.5 per 
cent higher that month than in the base 
period, 1935-39, 


History 


Interest in the cost of living is, of 
course, of long standing, and careful 
efforts have been made since the latter 
half of the nineteenth century to meas- 
ure its changes accurately. Studies 
were made by individual scholars, as 
well as by state and federal labor agen- 
cies. The U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
reported retail food prices from 1890 
to 1913.8 A major study of consumer 


* For the period prior to 1913 the two most 
useful studies of living costs are the Eight- 
eenth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, “Cost of Living and Retail 
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patterns and indices was completed in 
1901-02 and reported in the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor 
for 1903.4 In the course of subsequent 
years more than 50 publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have been 
devoted to reporting data and revising 
procedures concerned with cost-of-liv- 
ing information. 


The Cost-of-Living Index is a World 
War I baby. In 1917 living costs in 
east coast shipbuilding centers were sky- 
rocketing. Government - hired  ship- 
builders were not able to make ends 
meet. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) was called in. Its solution to the 
problem included a study of living 
costs. Out of this study today’s CPI 
gradually developed. By 1919, cost-of- 
living indices were being published for 
individual cities around the country. 
Two years later a regular publication 
carried nation-wide cost-of-living fig- 
ures. BLS experts gradually developed 
and put into use new statistical tech- 
niques. New consumer patterns were 
secured in a major survey conducted in 
1934-35. The official title of the index 
became “Index of Cost of Goods Pur- 
chased by Wage Earners & Lower-Sal- 
aried Workers.” But everyone contin- 
ued to call it “The Cost-of-Living 
Index.” 


During World War II, serious at- 
tacks were made against the accuracy 
of the CPI. Union leaders said that 
changes in buying habits, rationing, de- 


Prices of Food,” Washington, 1903; and 
“Report of the British Board of Trade on 
Cost of Living in Principal Industrial 
Cities in the United States, 1909,” Bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 93, 1911. 


An analysis of this report appears in Bul 
letin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 54, 
1904. 


4 


5 One of the best studies of index numbers 


is Wesley C. Mitchell, “The Making and 
Using of Index Numbers,” Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 173, 1915. 
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terioration in the quality of goods and 
other factors were not reflected in the 
Index, so that it no longer showed the 
comparative cost of goods and services. 
They asserted that it should be several 
points higher to indicate increases in 
costs. 

In late 1943, President Roosevelt 
wrote a note to William H. Davis of 
the War Labor Board: 


There is so much controversy and dis- 
pute as to what the cost of living is that 
I told the labor leaders yesterday I 
thought it might be a good thing for the 
War Labor Board to appoint three of its 
members (labor, business and Govern- 
ment) to look into the question and try 
to answer and make clear how the index 
figure is arrived at, and whether any 
changes should be made... .° 
So the President’s Committee on the 
Cost of Living was formed. But labor’s 
representatives on the Committee did 
not see eye-to-eye with the other mem- 
bers. A wordy war followed. Top-flight 
economists like Simon Kuznets and the 
late Wesley Mitchell were called in. In 
November, 1944, the Committee re- 
ported. In general, CPI was given a 
clean bill of health. Earlier, in Octo- 
ber, 1943, after a thorough appraisal of 
CPi, the scholarly American Statistical 
Association reported: 
. within the limitations established 
for it, the cost-of-living index provides a 
trustworthy measure of changes in the 
prices paid by consumers for goods and 
services; many of the difficulties and 
doubts which have arisen concerning the 
index have their origins in attempts to 
use it uncritically for purposes to which 
it is not adapted .... We have been 
much impressed during our investigation 
by the integrity, alertness, intelligence, 


and technical competence of the Bureau’s 
staff.” 


a 


Report of the President's Committee on 
the Cost of Living, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945, p. 2. 

“An Appraisal of the U. S. BLS Cost-of- 
Living Index, by a Special Committee of 
the American Statistical Association,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 38 (December, 1943) 387-405. 
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It is interesting to note that the Brit- 
ish government’s price index has been 
subjected recently to some stinging, and 
apparently justified, criticism.’ The 
charge is statistical skullduggery. In 
America there are so many checks on 
CPI’s accuracy (labor union statisti- 
cians watch it closely) that such 
trickery could not get far. 


Name Changed 


But organized labor was not satisfied 
with the outcome.® In any event, every- 
one was agreed on one point: the name, 
“Cost-of-Living Index,” was mislead- 
ing. The Index does not measure the 
full cost of living, i.c., the amount of 
money a family spends. For example, 
restaurant meals, income taxes and war 
bonds are not included. So the present 
title, “Consumers’ Price Index,” was 
adopted. But newspapers have contin- 
ued to use the old inaccurate name. 
Next time you see “Cost-of-Living In- 
dex” in a headline, read on and you will 
discover that it should be “Consumers’ 
Price Index.” 


In May, 1948, General Motors and 
United Auto Workers (CIO) signed a 
two-year contract involving 225,000 
workers. Included in the contract was 
a clause requiring specified wage adjust- 
ments to be made according to changes 
in the cost of living—as measured by 
CPI! When the Korean War broke out, 
farsighted union-leaders hurried to pro- 
tect their members from inflation. By 


® Cf. “Figures Don’t Lie, But . . .”, Eco- 
nomic Intelligence, 29 (December, 1950) 
3. 

° On November 13, 1944, George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer of the A.F.ofL., one of 
Labor’s two representatives on the Com- 
mittee, called the year’s work “. . . tech- 
nical inquiries . . . to divert labor’s atten- 
tion from the main issue... .” The 
main issue he meant was the injustice of 
the “Little Steel” formula, which held 
down wage rates independently of prices 
during much of World War II. 
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March, 1951, 2,700,000 were signed to 
GM-type contracts. 


How Would You Do It? 


Suppose President Truman told you 
to find out how much prices climbed 
last month, to measure the price 
changes for the goods bought by mod- 
erate-income families in large cities. 

What would you do? 


Your problem is to determine the 
percentage change in cost of the goods 
used by a typical moderate-income fam- 
ily in a large city. The problem would 
be very simple if there were only one 
family and if the goods it used were 
unchanged from month to month. But 
families, even in the same income brack- 
ets, do not make identical purchases; 
nor does even one family make the 
same purchases from month to month. 


Your first problem, therefore, would 
be to draw up a budget diagram or a 
kind of an average list or a typical list 
of the goods purchased by an average 
family. Simple though this may sound, 
the construction of such a typical 
budget diagram is an exceedingly com- 
plex task. Moreover, it must be changed 
periodically as people’s tastes change. 
People didn’t buy Hopalong Cassidy 
suits in 1910, and they aren’t buying 
lamp chimneys today. 


Under Revision Today 


For a long time through the 1920’s, 
BLS used a diagram based on surveys 
made during World War I. We are now 
using a diagram based upon studies 
made in the middle 1930’s, although 
the diagram has been modified slightly 
from time to time. Today the Bureau 
is in the process of reconstructing its 
diagram. 

But, assuming that you had such a 
diagram, what data would you use for 
price? Different families pay slightly 
different prices for each of the items in 
the diagram. You could go from fam- 
ily to family, making inquiries about 
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each purchase and then calculate the 
average. This, of course, would become 
an impossible task. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics gets 
the right answers with much less effort. 
Instead of going to individual buyers, 
BLS gets its prices from retail stores. 
If you live in Chicago, Buffalo, or San 
Francisco, your grocer or druggist may 
be providing price-facts for CPI. Bu- 
reau statisticians scrutinize and sum- 
marize these facts, so as to give a rea- 
sonably accurate picture of price 
changes. 

The basic theory behind the BLS 
method of collecting data is: a well-se- 
lected sample provides an average which 
changes just as the complete data 
would. Consequently, prices are gath- 
ered: a. from only 56 cities; b. from a 
comparatively small number of the na- 
tion’s stores (e.g., 340 bakeries provide 
figures for pastries); c. on only 200 
commodities, including 58 articles of 
clothing, 23 housefurnishings, 10 fuels. 
The price movements of these 200 are 
representative of the 1400 different 
goods and services bought by moderate- 
income families. For example, the price 
variations of fresh milk typify those of 
buttermilk, cream, dried milk, skimmed 
milk. 

In order to avoid measuring quality 
changes—an almost impossible task— 
BLS prices items of equal quality from 
period to period. Careful adherence to 
detailed written specifications is re- 
quired of all data-collectors. 


Calculating the Index 


An index number (CPI is one type) 
is a mathematical picture of the changes 
in the averages of a group of individual 
prices. It measures the relative pur- 
chasing power of money. Let’s make 
an index number for three items: 





Commodity April Price May Price 
Bread doaf) a ae $ .15 
Cigarettes (pack) 19 .20 
Shoes (pair) 5.00 5.05 
$5.33 $5.40 
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We'll call April the base period, i.e., 
the value of the items in April ($5.33) 
is arbitrarily designated as 100. May 
is then measured against April and 
found to be about one per cent larger, 
or equal to 101. 


Notice that our example fails to take 
into account the relative importance of 
each of the components. To get this 
proper relative importance, let’s use a 
simple statistical device known as 
weighting. We'll assume that the aver- 
age person buys 50 loaves of bread and 
20 packs of cigarettes for every time 


that he buys a pair of shoes. Now our 
index is: 

Commodity April Price May Price 
Bread doaf) $ .14x50—$7.00 $ .15x50-—$7.50 
Cigarettes (pack) -19x20— 3.80 .20x20— 4.00 
Shoes (pair) 5.00x 1— 5.00 5.05x 1— 5.05 








$15.80 $16.55 


If we now call April 100, Mav is 
almost 105. Weighting has made a 
considerable difference. In the un- 
weighted index the value of a dollar has 
seemed to decrease about a penny dur- 
ing May; in the weighted index, it has 
decreased about a nickel. 


Quantity, Population Weights 


To determine the quantity weights 
for each of the 200 items in CPI, BLS 
quizzed consumers on their buying hab- 
its. In addition, the figures from differ- 
ent cities are weighted in proportion to 
population. 


Some day soon you will run across 
the latest CPI figures in a newspaper or 
weekly magazine. How these figures 
were obtained should be somewhat 
clearer from the preceding paragraphs. 
But exactly what does this statement 
mean: All items: 184; Food: 221; Ap- 
parel: 192; Rent: 126? (Recall that 
the value for each of these was 100 in 
CPI’s base period, which is the average 
for the five years, 1935-39.) The index 
number, 184 means that prices for all 
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goods and services are 84 per cent high- 
er than they were in the base period. In 
other words, it now takes $1.84 to buy 
what cost $1.00 fifteen years ago. A 
breakdown of the overall figure reveals 
that food is 221 per cent of the base 
period, i.e., $2.21 buys as much food 
now as $1.00 in the base period, etc. 
Occasionally, a newspaper will mention 
an item obtained by a still further 
breakdown (e.g., Meats: 248; Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables: 151). 


Let the User Beware! 


No index of prices can be perfect. 
CPI is an accurate useful approxima- 
tion of the rise in prices for essentials 
10 CPI-users ought to 

Index lest 

In time of national 


of family living. 
recall what the indicates, 
they misuse it. 
emergency, quality deterioration, dodg- 
ing of rationing regulations and black- 
marketing reduce the accuracy of the 
Index, which can hardly measure these 
factors. 


CPI’s Future 


A major revision of the entire Index 
is in progress.11 Begun in 1949, it will 
be finished in 1952. Every aspect of 
CPI, from basic concepts to method of 
calculation, is being re-examined. 

CPI’s immediate future is sure to be 
hectic. A satisfactory decision must 
be made regarding CPI’s use in wage 
contracts during a period of stabilizing 


‘°Additional information about the CPI 
will be found in Ewan Clague, “The CPI 
—A Summary of Its Essential Features,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 67 (July, 1948) 
8-11, and “Construction of Consumers’ 
Price Index,” Monthly Labor Review, 69 
(September, 1949) 284-90, (printed also 
in “Techniques of Preparing Major BLS 
Statistical Series,’ U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 993, pp. 1-7). 


11See “Revision of the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex,” Monthly Labor Review, 71 (July, 
1950) 129-32. 
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or freezing. All workingmen are set 
against a freeze of wages without a cor- 
responding freeze of prices. As one ob- 
served, “Steelworkers don’t eat steel, 
but food.” The leaders of organized 
labor are fighting against government 
ceilings on wage-raises. Such ceilings 
would invalidate escalator clauses. But 
the man without an escalator-clause 
contract argues: “In a time of national 
emergency, everyone should tighten his 


belt. To provide military equipment, 
America must lower its standard of liy- 
ing. Why should some workers escape 
this hardship and shift their burden on 
to others just because the former’s in- 
come is geared to CPI?” 

CPI will continue to claim the 
world’s attention because of its inti- 
mate connection with two of America’s 
vital issues: adequate compensation for 
the workingman and inflation. 





Integral Economic Reform 


Generally speaking, the struggle for social justice, . . . has neglected 
the problems connected with the impersonality of the wage contract 
and has concentrated on those associated with poverty which the in- 
justice of its terms frequently forced on the worker. This has occurred 
because the materialism of the age has bred a prevailing tendency to 
view social reform, not as the establishment of a Christian way of life 
but in terms of the indiscriminate conferring of material benefits on 
those who need them. 


It has not been realized that the achievement of social justice requires 
something more than the provision of all with a reasonable material suf- 
ficiency; that its terms are not met until men can earn their bread and 
provide for their future in a manner compatible with their dignity as 
free and responsible persons. Consequently the State has been called 
in to secure sufficiency for all without regard to individual responsibility, 
and in Great Britain the management of the nation’s economic life has 
been entrusted to an entrenched bureaucracy. 


PauL CRANE, S.J]. 
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There will always be conflict between 
the anarchic tendencies of free man and 
authority; Father Drummond reviews 
theoretical resolutions of the conflict. 


LIBERTY ANU AUTHURITY 


No Insoluble Conflict 


William F. Drummond, S.J. 
Weston College 


Weston, Massachusetts 


N RECENT years it has not been un- 

common to hear the suggestion that 
we must choose between the old “Liber- 
alism” and the new Communism—be- 
tween freedom which is necessarily 
adventurous and the security of en- 
slavement—between self-determination 
and regimentation. The dilemma is not 
always stated as boldly as that; but the 
frequent vivid characterization of ex- 
isting or proposed social legislation as an 
inevitable trend toward the totalitarian 
state is sufficient to infer it. 

There is an understandable caution, 
especially today, with regard to state 
activity in social matters. No one can 
quarrel with that. The disturbing 
thing is the confusion which leads this 
caution to a rejection in principle of 
authority as a right to command. There 
comes to mind, by way of example, a 
recent radio broadcast of which this 
seemed to be the central theme. The 
program was concerned with the train- 
ing of children for democracy. It con- 
trasted the “authoritarian,” “‘dictator- 
ial” control exercised over children by 
Communism and Nazism with a scene 
in an American home in which a small 
boy replies to a command of his father 
with the words: “I have a right to dis- 
agree.” It is by such “training” that 
our children will grow into men who 
are not dependent on any authority 
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other than themselves. Implied in this 
sorry confusion of parental and political 
authority is the gratuitous 
that submission to authority is un- 
worthy of a rational creature. 

Subjection to authority does not nec 
essarily mean regimentation. Nor is 
self-determination necessarily true free 
dom. Freedom and authority are not 
irreconcilables which coexist by 
of a fragile armistice. Their reconcilia- 
tion, however, depends on principles ap- 
parently far removed from the halls 
where laws are made. 

It has been often said that at the 
base of every political theory there is a 
theology—a doctrine of God and man’s 
relation to God. Every concept of the 
state implies ultimately a thesis on God; 
because our philosophy of man depends 
on our concept of God, and the nature 
of society and the state depends on our 
philosophy of man. 


prop sition 


virtue 


Basic Principles 


In Catholic political philosophy two 
such propositions can be indicated as 
basic in the solution of this question of 
the relationship of liberty and author- 
ity. The first is that man is created in 
the image of God for the eternal pos- 
session of God; the second, that the 
existence of the state with real and ef- 
fective authority is of divine institution. 
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From the first we have the sublime 
dignity of the individual man as a per- 
son, by reason of which he can never 
be entirely subordinated to any human 
institution. Rational, free and immor- 
tal, man is not the passive object of 
social life; he is its source and founda- 
tion. He is not the means of social 
life and prosperity; he is its end. All 
human institutions, cultural, economic, 
political, have the perfection of the 
human person as their purpose. 

From the second proposition: that 
the existence of the state with real ef- 
fective authority is of divine institu- 
tion, we have the dignity of political 
in its participation in the 
And from the com- 


authority 
authority of God. 
mon foundation of both independent 
personality and political authority in 
the divinely established order of beings 
and purposes must ultimately come 
their reconciliation. 

It is the neglect of their common di- 
vine foundation that has led to the 
modern critical conflict between liberty 
and authority. It is from the failure 
to see that the self-determination of in- 
dividuals in pursuit of their God-given 
destiny is compatible with restrictions 
of community life which the God-given 
nature of the individual makes neces- 
sary, that the extremes of anarchy or 
totalitarianism arise. 

Both of these extremes are abhorrent 
to American tradition. But, unfortu- 
nately, that American tradition has oft- 
en been associated in the minds of 
many, with the philosophy of Liberal- 
And, on the subject of authority, 
Liberalism has tried to compromise with 
truth—with the that it is at 
length at the mercy of one of these 


ism. 
result 


two extremes. 


Liberal Source of Authority 


Liberalism admits authority: not, 
however, as a divinely instituted right 
to command, but as a power of coer- 
cion—a contractually determined ex- 


pedient for the reconciliation of pri- 
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vate interests. The weakness of Liberal- 
ism is that it looks upon authority as 
something opposed to freedom, not as 
its complement; as something which, 
because of its human origin, is limited 
by human convention, not as objective- 
ly determined in principle by the di- 
vinely instituted order of finality. 
There results an essential indetermina- 
tion in the concept of authority which 
leaves it subject to the pressure of his- 
torical events. 


The experience of several centuries 
should teach that the destruction of au 
thority (a destruction which may be 
described as the one common tenet of 
the various forms of “Liberalism”) does 
not establish human liberty. It rather 
gives rise to a succession of authorities, 
or “powers,” each more arbitrary than 
the one before, until at last all true 
liberty is lost. Such has been the trend 
of Liberalism. 


Liberalism suffered from myopia 
Dazzled by the wonder of the free will 
of man, it denied the dependence of 
that freedom. Liberalism found the 
dignity of man in his independence of 
any authority outside himself—a con- 
cept which was popularized by half- 
true slogans which somehow were tak- 
en as axiomatic refutations of author- 
ity: Dogmas fetter the human spirit; 
man is the captain of his soul; that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least; 
“free enterprise” is the soul of progress. 


The development of Liberalism in its 
process of liberating the human spirit 
from the thraldom of authority was 
gradual. By way of preparation came 
the liberation from the religious author 
ity of Rome and the Pope. The En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences! cites 
the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury as “the most important factor 
in revitalizing the Stoic doctrine of the 
primacy of the individual and in giving 

V, 442, s.v., Liberty. 
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4 new emphasis to individual rights as 
a separate and distinct subject of liber- 
ty.” 

New Authoritarianism 


The event proved that the Reforma- 
tion was anything but “‘liberal.” It 
did, however, destroy, for a great por- 
tion of the world, the authority of the 
Church. But with the destruction of 
that authority it gave rise to a new 
(and real) menace to another human 
freedom: the power of the State. Here- 
tofore restrictions and curbs had held 
state absolutism in check. The accept- 
ed moral authority of the church had 
governed ruler and ruled alike. Now 
it governed neither. Nationalism grew. 
The “divine right of kings” appeared. 
Political absolutism reappeared. The 
medieval ideas restricting regal abso- 
lutism—the ideas of the participation of 
all in government,” of the tempering 
of regal power to. prevent tyrannical 
abuse,® of tyranny as a violation of a 
pact between ruler and subjects‘—were 
ibandoned. 

Luther’s pessimistic doctrine of the 
corruption of human nature gave theo- 
retic support to the new order. The 
state came from God; not, however, 
produced by man’s reason and will sub- 
ject to the natural law, but as institut- 
ed by Divine Providence on account of 
sin. Temporal princes were the in- 
struments of God’s anger to punish and 
keep peace.5 Nor could there be any 
recourse to natural law against the in- 
justice of the law of the State.® 

Opposed to this State absolutism a 
new liberation became the object of 


St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1, 2 


, 1s 2 Bee BS 
* St. Thomas, De Regimine Principis, 1, 6. 
* Ibid. 
Heinrich Rommen, The State in Catholic 
Thought, St. Louis, 1947, p. 64. 
Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social Or 
der, New York, 1945, 93 and 272. 
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eighteenth-century Liberalism: Politi- 


cal liberation. There was no political 
power except such as originated in the 
wills of the governed. Not only was 
there no divine right of kings, but 
henceforth there was to be no divine 
right. Religion was relegated to the 
privacy of individual life. Man and 
man’s reason were sufficient for social 
life. The will of the people would es- 
tablish all laws and appoint their ad- 
ministrators, thus assuring freedom and 
equality to all. 


Economic Power 


But even with the rise of political 
freedom another power, repressive of 
still another liberty appeared. For hand 
in hand with political liberalism came 
economic liberalism, and wealth soon 
succeeded nobility. The capitalist class 
which rose with the industrial revolu- 
tion used the power of its wealth to 
control the whole life of the nation, 
and it was not long before that con- 
trol was evidenced in the laws which 
protected the economic interests of the 
few and reduced the “politically free” 
mass of the people to the state of a 
dependent and helpless proletariat. The 
record of the achievements of economic 
Liberalism can be read in the English 
Factory Acts of the first part of the 
nineteenth century. 

“Hence by degrees,” warned Pope 
Leo XUI at the end of the century, 
‘it has come to pass that working- 
men have been surrendered isolated and 
helpless, to the hard heartedness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unchecked 
competition . . . . . a small number 
of very rich men have been able to 
lay upon the teeming masses of the 
laboring poor a yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself.” 

At this point in the development of 
Liberalism a transformation took place 
which at first sight may seem strange. 
With the rise of the economically pow- 
erful, Liberalism suddenly became Con- 
servatism. ‘The protagonists of Laissez 
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faire and “‘free enterprise” have become 
the conservative defenders of a state 
of society with which they are well 
satisfied. And the mantle of the “Lib- 
eral” has fallen upon the shoulders of 
the radicals on the left. 


Now it is claimed, as one modern 
defender of “Communist democracy” 
asserts: ““We must, therefore, re-define 
our terms. Liberty must be conceived 
in terms of the values of the masses 
who lack them and demand them. 
Hence the obstacles to their achieve- 
ment of such aims become the centre 
of attention. The removal of such ob- 
stacles becomes the achievement of lib- 
and the vindication of human 
rights.”* And amongst those obstacles 
is the conception of permanent inviol- 
ible human rights based on man’s ori- 
gin and nature. 


erty 


Yet the phenomenon is not strange. 
It only appears strange as we watch 
weakness of Liberalism 
displayed in practise. In reality it is 
a phenomenon which shows forth at 
every stage of the development of Lib- 
eralism. The beneficiaries of the changes 
Liberalism always become the 
earnest opponents of further change. 
For the concept of the “liberty” for 
which they have been striving is limit- 
ed by the “authority” to which at any 
time it has been opposed. The prin- 
ciples of the old Liberalism still pre- 


the inherent 


effects 


‘John Lewis, “On Human Rights,” in 
Human Rights, New York, 1949, p. 60. 





vail in the radical philosophy of Com- 
munism. It is still the thraldom of 
authority which must be destroyed. The 
only change is one of emphasis. Dif- 
ferent is the kind of power which 
must be overthrown,—now the eco- 
nomic power of a few,—if freedom is 
to be established. 

The world, then, is not offered a 
choice between Liberalism and Commu- 
nism. There is no dilemma there. It 
is offered a choice between an ultimate 
arbitrary power which is the logical 
outcome of the principles of ‘‘Liberal- 
ism,” and which reduces man to the 
state of insignificance from which 
Christianity first raised him, and a re- 
turn to real freedom which is pro- 
tected by the moral power of the au- 
thority which rests on God. 

Because man is, by a necessity of his 
creaturehood, totally subject to God, 
any liberty is unintelligible, as Pope 
Leo XIII points out in his encyclical 
on the subject, except that which con- 
sists in submission to God’s will. 

On the other hand, since the exist- 
ence of the state is necessary for man, 
and since authority is necessary to 
maintain the unity of that society, sub- 
jection to political authority within the 
limits of the demands of the common 
good is, as a demand of man’s nature, 
subjection to the divine order of things. 
And by that subjection freedom is not 
lost; it rather attains its purpose. 
“Man’s dignity is not lost when he 
subjects himself to that which is of 
God.” 
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The Race Relations Conference of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, 
submits a report on an informal survey 
of Negro crime reporting in 67 papers. 


NEGRU CRIME REPORTING SURVEY 


How Some Papers Report the News 
William R. Duffey, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


I" CAN HARDLY be questioned that 

constant repetition of the word, 
“Negro,” in headlines and stories re- 
porting crime fosters a belief among 
whites that Negroes tend to “criminal- 
ity.” That crime is frequently commit- 
ted by Negroes cannot be questioned; 
that the proportion of crime among 
them is higher than among whites may 
also be true. It can seriously be ques- 
tioned, however, whether this condi- 
tion, if it is correct, results from al- 
leged racial traits, rather than from 
pressures of economic and social status, 
as well as a sense of rebellion against 
a total culture which keeps Negroes in 
an inferior condition. 

More than a year ago SOCIAL ORDER 
proposed an informal survey of news- 
papers throughout the country in order 
to learn how wide-spread was the prac- 
tise of reporting race in stories on crime 
committed by Negroes. It was suggest- 
ed that volunteer readers scrutinize 
their local papers, clip all stories re- 
porting crimes by Negroes and send 
these to the Race Relations Conference, 
which had agreed to collate the data 
supplied and to report on the survey 
in the pages of SOCIAL ORDER. 

The report is herewith submitted. 


Limitations of Study 
Obviously it is a report on an infor- 
mal survey. Since the participants were 
all volunteers, there was no control 
over the areas covered; many large cit- 
ies—among others the New York and 
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Philadelphia metropolitan areas — and 
28 states are totally unreported. 

Since only 67 of the 1781 daily 
newspapers in the United States were 
checked, a perfect coverage of this 
sample would represent slightly more 
than 3.5 per cent of all papers. More- 
over, in almost all instances, only one 
edition each day was examined. There 
is no assurance that each investigator 
examined the paper each day or that 
every crime story in which the race of 
a Negro criminal was mentioned at- 
tracted the attention of the investiga- 
tor. 

It was proposed that each reader con- 
duct the survey through a full calen- 
dar month and mail clippings from time 
to time to the Conference. The month 
of February was arbitrarily chosen for 
the survey, but some enumerators, who 
were prevented from starting with the 
first day of the month, extended their 
survey an equivalent number of days 
into the succeeding month. In a few 
instances a briefer period was actually 
employed; these are indicated in the 
table accompanying this article. In 
the case of four papers, the month of 
January was used. 

It must further be noted that the 
sample of newspapers is predominantly 
from large cities. This fact has ad- 
vantages, inasmuch as large concentra- 
tions of Negroes reside there, but the 
sample is not representative of the 
country’s newspapers as a whole. Fin- 
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ally, the distribution of papers is un- 
even. Thus, 28 of the 67 papers cov- 
ered in the survey are published in the 
New England area, while only two pa- 
pers from the entire Rocky Mountain 
area are reported. There are ten papers 
in the survey from the Eastern states 
area, fifteen from the Midwest, six 
from the South and six from the Pacific 
coast region. 
Data Compiled 

Despite the limitations noted above, 
the survey does give some interesting 
information about newspaper policy in 
the matter. 








Of the 67 newspapers studied, 39 
papers (58 per cent) printed no crime 
stories in which the word Negro was 


mentioned. 


On the other hand, 28 


papers (42 per cent) mentioned race 
in reporting crimes. 

In the New England area five papers 
out of 28 examined (eighteen per cent) 
These papers carried, 
in the period surveyed, nine stories 
with a combined length of 41 column- 


mentioned race. 


inches. 


The remaining 23 papers (82 


per cent) had no such stories. 
A tabulated presentation of the data 


follows: 





TABLE 1.—NEWSPAPERS IDENTIFYING RACE IN CRIME STORIES, BY STATES 
AND REGIONS, WITH NUMBER AND LENGTH OF STORIES, DURING A ONE- 
MonTH PERIOD. 


Do papers use race . : 
Papers terms in crime stories? |Stories with} stories 
race terms | 


Region and State 
surveyed 


Yes 
All States Reported 67 28 
New England 28 5 
Maine 
New Hampshire ( 
Vermont () 
Massachusetts 13 ‘ 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut é 2 
Eastern 10 8 
New York | () 
Pennsylvania ( 
Maryland 4 4 
District of { 4 
Columbia 
Midwestern 15 8 
Ohio - t) 
Michigan y I 
Illinois 9 l 
Wisconsin l 
Missouri 4 4 
Kansas ] ] 
Southern 6 5 
Alabama 2 2 
Louisiana | 3 
Mountain 2 0 
Colorado 9 0 
Pacific 6 2 
California { | 
W; shington ) ] 


No 


39 


129 
0 

1] 
66 


130 


( ) 





| Length of 
(column- 


inches) 


1501 


41 
6.5 


0 


30 
14 
_16 
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Of the ten papers read in the Eastern 
states area, eight (80 per cent), all 
published in Maryland or the District 
of Columbia, reported race. These pa- 
pers carried a total of 129 stories with 
a total length of 746 column-inches. 
One newspaper in this area also men- 
tioned race in headlines of crime stories. 

In the Midwest, eight out of fifteen 
(53 per cent) indicated race; in report- 
ing crime seven (47 per cent) did not. 
During the month there was a total of 
47 such crime stories noted in these 
papers; their length was 141 column- 
inches. In this area also, race appeared 
in the headlines of one paper. 


Five of the six papers examined in 
the Southern states area mentioned race 
in crime stories; four included it in 
heads. In these papers there were 161 
such stories during the survey period. 
Their total length was 543 column- 
inches. 

Neither of the two papers from the 
Rocky Mountain area mentioned Negro 
in crime stories. Nor was cognizance 
taken of race in reporting crimes com- 
mitted by members of other groups. 

Of Pacific coast papers, two included 
racial identification; four did not. 
During the month five stories received 
a total of 30 column-inches of coverage. 

No attempt was made to distinguish 
between crime stories in which mention 





of race was used as an aid in apprehend- 
ing a criminal still at large and those 
in which no necessity for the mention 
could be discovered. Although there 
may be occasional need for such in- 
formation, it seems unlikely that the 
mere identification of race in connec- 
tion with crime will be of significant 
assistance in locating the guilty party. 

Many instances are known in which 
crime has been erroneously attributed to 
Negroes'. On one occasion two St. 
Louis (Mo.) newspapers, the S#. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, reported an alleged crime 
as having been committed by “two 
armed Negroes,” when, in fact, no rob- 
bery had occurred. The third paper 
reporting the incident, the St. Louis 
Star-Times, made no mention of race. 

One City’s Reporting 

A detailed analysis of Negro crime 
coverage in four New Orleans news- 
papers is appended. The data examined 
here are the same as those listed under 
Louisiana, in the chart above, excluding 
data on the New Orleans Item, which 
does not mention race. 

The following table is a comparison 
of the amount of space used by daily 
and Sunday papers in reporting Negro 
crime. 


Myrdal, 4 rican Dt 


TABLE 2.—STORIES ABOUT NEGRO CRIME PRINTED IN NEW ORLEANS, LaA., 
NEWSPAPERS DURING A ONE-MONTH Pertop!. 


— New New Times- 
[ Orleans Orleans Picayune- 
Picayune States Item States 
Issues 26 % . 
Stories 80 15 22 
Column-inches 237.25 99.5 62.5 67.75 
Average length 
per story 2.96 3.55 4.16 3.08 
Average inches | 
per issue 9.12 3.82 2.4 13.55 
* Table indicates all crimes reported, whether or not race was identified 
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The source of the data is three daily 
white papers, the Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans States and New Orleans Item 
and one Sunday paper, the Times-Picay- 
une-States. 


There were five Sundays and 26 
weekdays in the month surveyed. This 
means that the total of papers studied 
for crime reporting was 83 (five Sun- 
day and 78 weekday issues). In all 
of these issues there appeared during 
the month of January 145 stories of 
Negro crime, comprising 467.25 col- 
umn-inches of space (an average of 
3.28 inches per item). This is an aver- 
age of 5.73 inches of space per issue. 


The above comparisons show clearly 
that the Times-Picayune devotes the 
largest amount of space to reporting 
Negro crime, both in its daily paper 
and in the Sunday edition published 
jointly with the New Orleans States. 
Since both papers ate owned and oper- 
ated by the same publisher, it is to be 
expected that they would not differ 
greatly in their policies. There is a 
difference between the morning Times- 
Picayune and the evening papers in the 
number of stories of Negro crime, 
which may be accounted for by the 
fact that police reporters file their 
stories for the morning deadline. But 
there is also a notable difference in the 
coverage of the two evening papers, 


the States carrying almost twice as 
many crime stories as the Item. 


The New Orleans-Item, not only by 
its independent ownership but also by 
the facts considered above, stands apart 
from the other three newspapers. It is 
the only white newspaper in New Or- 
leans which does not identify race in 
crime stories. 


An equivalent test of crime reporting 
from an interracial point of view is 
the manner in which crimes by white 
persons against Negroes are reported. 
During the survey period, the Times Pi- 
cayune printed two stories of white 
crime against Negroes in a total of 
thirteen inches; the States published 
two for sixteen inches, while the Item 
carried four in 53.5 inches. Here again, 
the Item shows a more cosmopolitan ap- 
proach and a wider coverage of the 
community than the three other white 
papers. 

Whether the papers surveyed repre- 
sent the country at large is difficult to 
say. But they do indicate an ancient 
journalistic technique which has little 
news function and a seriously adverse 
social product. Editors who have 
banned this useless, but harmful, prac- 
tise are heartily to be commended; those 
who are considering such a change 
should be encouraged. 





Role of Co-Management 


Many factors must help to bring about a wider distribution of prop- 
erty, but the most important one will always be a just wage. That, and 
a better distribution of material goods, are the two most urgent demands 


in the social program of the Church. 


For that reason the Church welcomes and encourages, to the degree 
that circumstances permit, anything that introduces elements of a con- 
tract of co-management of the enterprise into the labor contract, with a 
view of improving the condition of the wage earner. 


Prus XII 
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R. P. Jean Villain, S.J., director 
of L’Action Populaire, Paris, presents 
a summary of the post-war social teach- 
ings of the French Catholic hierarchy. 


SULIAL ATIITUUES UF THE 
FRENCH HIERARCHY 


Point Lines of Social Reform 


Jean Villain, S.J. 
L’Action Populaire 
Vanves, Seine, France 


—_ RECONSTRUCTION in post-war 
France was not altogether a new 
problem, since the country had been in 
vigorous social evolution before 1939, 
but the upheavals of wartime had ag- 
gravated conditions. Yet neither a co- 
herent program nor even general direc- 
tions of reform had been established. 
In the crises which conditions have 
brought about during the post-war 
years, the French hierarchy has taken 
the opportunity to recall some large 
ideas of Catholic social teaching. I shall 
indicate the general spirit of their state- 
ments and discuss some lines of devel- 
opment they have suggested. 

Their core idea has always been that 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI: ameliorating 
conditions of the proletariat. That 
problem in France is extremely com- 
plex; three aspects are of particular sig- 
nificance for this study: 

1. The living of wage-earners, espe- 
cially those with families, is poor, haz- 
ardous and even miserable; often it is 
below a normal 20th-century standard. 

2. The wage-earning class, kept in a 
state of economic dependence, is seek- 
ing to secure some just share in the po- 
litical and economic guidance of its 
country. This is the problem of work- 
er ‘‘enfranchisement.” 

3. The working class, with some re- 
gional exceptions, has become de-Chris- 
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tianized and looks upon the Church as 
the enemy of workers and the ally of 
capitalism. 

Moreover, as Rev. M. R. Loew, O. P., 
one of the most zealous social apostles 
in France, has testified, these problems 
cannot be solved separately. Economic 
structures must be changed if the total 
condition of man is to be improved. 
Hence, the considerations of the hier- 
archy and the work of the Church has 
kept constantly blended the two-fold 
activity of social teaching and religious 
apostolate: they seek the integral good 
of the proletariat. 


Consider Teachings Only 


Adequately to present the social 
teachings of the French hierarchy, it 
would be necessary to examine both 
their statements on social questions and 
the new directions which they have 
given to the ordinary apostolate of the 
Church since the Liberation. Since 
this would require too lengthy a pres- 
entation and since SOCIAL ORDER has 
already given some information about 
the apostolate, our attention will be 


' André Rétif, “The Mission de Paris,” so- 
CIAL ORDER, | o.s. (May, 1949) 1-5. We 
hope to print a short article on the new 
forms of apostolate in France later this 
year. Ep. 
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concentrated exclusively upon the state- 
ments of the French hierarchy since the 
Liberation.* 

Moved by conditions among workers, 
the French hierarchy naturally turned 
to an examination of the socio-econom- 
ic regime which exists in France at the 
present time. Thus, in February, 1945, 
the Assembly of the Cardinals and 
Archbishops* of France condemned 
“the scandal of conditions among the 
proletariat which deprive many 
workers of any life that could be called 
truly human.” 


“In union with the Popes,” the As- 
sembly continues, ““we condemn in the 
capitalist system its emphasis upon 
money which makes the effort for prof- 
it more important than care for the 
human person of the workers. Busi- 
ness, altogether too often, has become 
an undertaking directed to private in- 
terests when it should be a service for 
the community.” The A.C.A. also con- 
demned: 1. the disorder of a society in 
which we see “financial powers able to 
dominate both private and public econ- 
omy and often even the activity of the 
state, and the countless mass of those 


€ 


who, instead of experiencing some as- 
surance in their private lives, lose all 
interest in true and high spiritual val- 
ues and cut themselves off from aspira- 
tions toward a liberty worthy of that 
name,” (Pius XII, Message of 1944); 
2. everything in modern economic so- 
ciety which tends to foster the struggle 
of one group against another, all of 
those who, while they have different 
and divergent interests are, nevertheless, 
united among themselves by common, 


* Most of the 94 French bishops have con- 
tributed to Catholic social teaching; we 
shall consider only their more significant 
documents. Among these are included the 
declarations of the Assembly of Cardinals 
and Archbishops of France, which meets 
semi-annually, and the celebrated pasto- 
rals of Cardinal Suhard. 


* Hereafter referred to as A.C.A. 
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essential interests and who ought to 
strive for the common good of their 
profession; and finally; 3. the material- 
ist doctrines which have sacrificed the 
rights of human beings, called to the 
dignity of sons of God and brothers 
of Christ, to a soulless competition and 


the thirst for gold. 


These condemnations are a continua- 
tion of those of Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI in which they have enunciated 
against the same disorders at earlier 
stages of their development. 


This is the tenor of many statements 
by French bishops. Cardinal Suhard, 
for instance, returned to these points 
in his pastoral on property. It will 
suffice to indicate just one more mani- 
festation of this thought, one taken 
from a particularly important docu- 
ment, the letter written on September 
8, 1949, by the A.C.A. making applica- 
tion of the decree of the Holy Office 
concerning Communism. Concerning 
modern capitalism as it exists in 
France,’ the Cardinals declare that “‘in 
the very notion of capitalism, that is 
to say in the absolute value which it 
gives to property, without consideration 
of the common good and of the dignity 
of work, there is a materialism con- 
demned by Christian teaching.” 


Attitude to Communism 


But as capitalism declines in France, 
there seems at first glance to be only 
one doctrine, one movement which 
stands as a successor. This is Commu- 
nism. Should Christians then turn to- 
wards Communism as an alternative? 
Here the French episcopate is clear in 
its unanimity. Again with Popes Pius 
XI and Pius XII the episcopate vigor- 


* We emphasize the words “as it exists in 
France.” It is clear that insofar as ab- 
stract capitalism is concerned, that which 
is described in the third part of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, they are in agreement 
with Pius XI in saying that “this system 
is not intrinsically evil.” 
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ously condemns Communist doctrine 
and warns the faithful against its in- 
fluence. 


This warning was made particularly 
effective in 1947 in a remarkable let- 
ter of the archbishop of Aix-en-Prov- 
ence, Mgr. de Provenchéres. Earlier, 
in 1945, in his pastoral letter on prop- 
erty, Cardinal Suhard had shown both 
the weakness and the danger of Com- 
munism. Communism, which 

professes to be a movement for the lib- 

eration of the proletariat, . . . cannot be 

a suitable remedy for the social disorder 

of today. It will not free the proletariat. 

It will use them in bringing about the 

economic transformation of the world; 

and all that it promises them, on that far- 
off day when the long-awaited paradise 
is established upon the earth, is the en- 
joyment of the material fruits of this 
transformation. That is all. Is that 
enough? No, this is not enough. Com- 
munism forgets that man is above all a 
spirit and made to go to God, . . . be- 
cause its atheistic materialism will not 
permit any recognition of such a voca- 
tion for man and that is why it leaves 
no place for spiritual values or for reli- 
gion. The Church . . . loves its chil- 
dren too much to permit them to under- 
take an adventure destined from the very 
begining to failure because it does vio- 
lence to the nature and destiny of man. 


It was necessary for the French epis- 
copacy to adopt a vigorous attitude 
against Communism at this time par- 
ticularly because of the increasing ac- 
tivity of the French Communist party. 
French Catholics were constantly being 
invited to collaborate closely with them 
in a more or less official capacity in 
their struggle against injustice. More- 
over, this invitation was very attrac- 
tive for all of those who were oppressed 
by the socio-economic conditions of the 
time. 


The question of the association of 
Catholics with Communists was further 
complicated because of peculiar social 
conditions in France. Uncritical oppo- 
sition to all Communist efforts could 
be a source of danger for religion. The 
archbishop of Aix saw this clearly four 
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years earlier. He distinguished in Com- 
munism, over and above its doctrine, 
a whole group of practical attitudes, 
an economic theory and finally “a 
movement which wishes to take over 
the ambitions of the worker class and 
which would become the worker party, 
the only party of the workers.” 

As a result of this, the Archbishop 
notes, a serious difficulty arises. A sys- 
tematic and unconditional opposition to 
the Communist movement runs the 
risk of making Catholics appear as en- 
emies of the worker class and will 
drive the workers further from the 
Church. For this reason Mgr. de Pro- 
venchéres warned the faithful of his 
diocese that they must be on their 
guard lest opposition to Communism 
make them appear to oppose workers’ 
desire for freedom and justice and im- 
proved living conditions. 

This brief remark makes clear the 
delicate position with respect to Com- 
munism of Catholics who were deeply 
engaged in social action for apostolic 
reasons. It was inevitable that some 
who were placed in this difficult posi- 
tion should have made mistakes. This 
was the case, particularly, with the 
movement of “Christian Progressivists” 
who, especially at the beginning of 
their movement, undertook to unite 
their political action closely with the 
activities of the Communist party, be- 
lieving that they could separate the 
atheism which Communism professed— 
and which they unquestionably reject- 
ed—from the political and social action 
of the party, which they sought to 
promote. 

The principal bishops of France, sup- 
ported by all of their colleagues, have 
condemned this attitude of the Chris- 
tian Progressivists in carefully formu- 
lated statements. The most emphatic 
of these warnings came from Cardinals 
Liénart and Suhard. The latter was 
particularly emphatic in his warning 
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that by following such a line of con- 
duct, a Catholic 

takes the chance of being taken in, even 

without realizing it, by the principles of 

a doctrine which the Church has con- 

demned and of contributing by his effort 

to the success of the Communist party. 

For the triumph of the Communist party 

will inevitably result in a loss for the 

faith of God, and unjust restriction of 
the liberty of the Church in France and 
reliance upon totalitarian political meth- 
ods. Many recent examples, which the 

Communists themselves do not deny, 

make it impossible to doubt this. No 

Catholic should be compelled to reproach 

himself for having given his support to 

the establishment of a regime which 
brings with it such injustices. 

But the Cardinal also insisted that 
while it was impossible for the Church 
to permit Catholics to enter into “a 
close and habitual collaboration” with 
the Communist party, circumstances 
could arise in which Catholics would 
be led “to undertake their action paral- 
lel to that of the Communists in seek- 
ing limited and precise objectives re- 
quired by the general interests, without 
any essential union with the special 
objectives of the Communist party.” 
The same opinion was expressed by the 
Cardinals of France in their letter of 
1949 already mentioned. 


French Social Program 


Thus far we have considered nothing 
except condemnations. The Church of 
France has condemned modern Capita- 
lism. It has absolutely rejected Com- 
But in the present disorder, 
what directions has it given to con- 
sciences which turn to it for guidance? 


munism. 


Two questions confronted the bish- 
ops: 1. Within the framework of the 
present socio-economic order, how 
could injustices be brought to an end? 
2. How, in what direction and in what 
spirit would it be possible to change 
the present framework in order to ef- 
fect a true improvement of worker con- 
ditions? 
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1. Hierarchy and Social Injustice 
In the present order four problems 
above all call for attention of the hier- 
archy: 1. wages, 2. strikes, 3. trade- 
unionism and 4. private property. 
1. Wages. During the past six years, 
there have been many periods of strike 
in France, all of them brought about 
by low wages. Many bishops, during 
this time, reviewed the teaching of the 
Church upon wages, applying and de- 
veloping it in accordance with actual 
conditions of French society. In these 
statements the French hierarchy has 
given a living example of what is the 
Church’s social teaching, namely, an ap- 
peal to principles which is also as pre- 
cise as possible an application of these 
principles to the needs of each period 
and country. There results a constant 
development in the subjects and policy 
which shows the realism of the Church 
and its great desire to help humanity ad- 
vance constantly and with assurance 
towards its end. 

This has been true particularly of 
the question of wages. Since the time 
of Leo XIII this problem has developed 
considerably and is presented today in 
quite different language than in 1891. 
There has been an extremely interest- 
ing doctrinal development in the course 
of these 60 years. 

The most striking statement on 
wages during 1947 was that of one of 
the youngest bishops of France, a man 
already renowned for his doctrinal 
strength and for his profound under- 
standing of the social problems, Mgr. 
Ancel, auxiliary bishop at Lyons for 
Cardinal Gerlier and Superior General 
of the priests of Prado.° 
° The Prado is a society of priests founded 
at Lyons about 100 years ago by the 
venerable Father Chevrier. It is charac- 
terized by a spirit of great poverty. Since 
Mgr. Ancel became Superior General, the 
society has spread to a large number of 
French dioceses where it has organized 
priest-teams in the most de-Christianized 
regions and those which have been most 
deprived of priests. 
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In a letter he summed up in brief, 
expressive language the doctrine of Leo 
XIII. Independently of the current 
difficulties in France, he stated the 
strict, natural right of the worker to 
living wage: 

I do not know what it is in terms of 
money, but the right to a living wage 
is a strict right. 

The worker cannot renounce this right. 

If he is forced by necessity or fear of some 
greater evil to accept a lower wage, then 
he is the victim of unjust exploitation. 
And this should be known. 
Having called attention to this prin- 
ciple, the bishop went on to consider 
how it should be applied to the present 
circumstances. 

He begins by stating that it is not 
within the competence of a churchman 
to show how the worker is to be given 
a living wage and he writes: “I do not 
say that wages should be increased. I 
am neither an economist nor a financier. 
I say the worker should have a living 
wage.” Furthermore, he undertook 
something beyond the scope of Leo’s 
work in attempting to consider the 
problem of wages on the social level. 
He knew well that in 1947 wage sta- 
bilization resulted from a number of 
factors which were beyond the control 
of an individual employer or even of 
an entire industry. As a result, it was 
difficult to point out where responsibil- 
ity lay, so greatly was it spread out 
among a large number of individual and 
moral persons. For this reason, he con- 
cluded with these frequently - cited 
words: 

I do not say that the employers are 
guilty. Many of them submit, despite 
themselves, to a fearful economic com- 
pulsion. I do not wish to determine re- 
sponsibility. It is not right that we should 
submit passively in the face of injustice. 
A land in which workers do not receive 
a living wage is in the state of sin. The 
problem before us is not merely one of 
employers and employees. It is the whole 
nation which must feel its responsibility 
to re-establish justice. 


w 


This letter of Mgr. Ancel was fre- 
quently referred to at later times, espe- 
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cially during the strikes of the Winter 
of 1950. At that time, at least 30 
bishops stated their position in letters 
or in addresses. This is a considerable 
number if one realizes that many of 
the French dioceses are rural and were 
not affected by the strikes. 

But, as a result of social structures 
and actual conditions in France, the 
bishops were compelled to go beyond 
the individualist point of view of the 
living wage. In France the problem 
of wages is no longer settled merely by: 
signing contracts between individual 
employers and their employees. The 
problem is dominated above all by the 
idea of a division of the entire national 
revenue among the different socia| 
classes of the nation (capitalists, farm- 
ers, wage earners, civil servants and pen- 
sioners) to such a degree that to in- 
crease the wages of workers would be 
to increase the proportion of the nation- 
al income distributed to wage earners. 

Under these circumstances, if one 
wanted to be sure that everyone would 
receive at least a living wage, it would 
be necessary to give some attention, at 
least in theory, to the problem of the 
distribution of national income. With- 
out entering into technical questions, 
many bishops have been impelled to 
throw some light upon the morality of 
certain aspects of this distribution. 

1. With regard to the distribution 
itself two questions presented them- 
selves to the bishops: 

A. First of all, what portion of the 
national income should be distributed 
immediately to different groups of con- 
sumers and what portion should be in- 
vested? 

The bishops recognized the obvious 
necessity of investments, even of large 
investments. But what proportion and 
under what conditions? It was the 
bishop of Marseilles, Mgr. Delay, who 
presented an answer to this question: 


There is a great deal of talk about the 
necessity of large investments for replac 
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ng material, for repairing war damages 
and preparing for the future. This is 
perfectly evident. But should not a Chris- 
tian recognize that the human ought to 
have precedence over the material and 
that the portion of returns destined for 
investments should be subordinated to the 
antecedent payments of suitable salary for 
workers 


This reply is all the more effective 
because it can be asked whether at cer- 
tain times in France the portion of in- 
come destined for immediate consump- 
tion has not been too greatly reduced, 
especially when the difficulties and com- 
petitions of international trade are tak- 
en into account. Before giving thought 
to the superfluities of future genera- 
tions, we should make certain that the 
present generation does not lack for 
necessities. If there had been more re- 
spect given to this principle in France 
during the past six years, not only 
would the demands of social justice 
have been better met, but there would 
have developed a favorable spirit for 
an increase in productivity which would 
undoubtedly have given new impetus 
to our exports and permitted even con- 
siderably larger investments than those 
which were actually made. 


Distribution of Income 


B. But even after it has been decided 
what portion of the national income 
will be given for immediate distribu- 
tion, there remains the question of how 
much will be distributed to each of the 
On this 
point, the bishops have given no atten- 
difficult and _ technical 
questions, as, for instance, that of taxes, 
but have attempted to determine the 
principle which should regulate the dis- 
tribution between capital and labor at 
the base, that is, in the individual busi- 
ness. 


different classes of consumers. 


tion to many 


In our capitalist regime, work is re- 
munerated by wages and capital by 
profit. Cardinal Liénart points out that 
“profit cannot be legitimately sought 
except in the second place, and never 
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to the detriment of the subsistence ot 
workers” and Cardinal Roques, arch- 
bishop of Rennes, states that if profit 
is legitimate it is on condition that it 
does not “do harm to the just de 
mands of labor” and the first demand 
is for a family living wage. 

2. Even when the portion of national 
income to be given to wage earners has 
been determined, there still remains the 
question of how much of this is to be 
distributed to the different classes of 
wage earners. This is the complex and 
controversial question of the scale of 
wages. 

But, in 1950, maintaining the scale 
which had been in effect made it dif- 
ficult to maintain a living wage for 
all workers. Many employers who were 
quite willing to increase the wages of 
workers receiving less than a living 
wage stated that they were prevented 
from doing this because they were com- 
pelled to maintain the scale of wages. 


In the face of this situation, the 
bishops stated first of all that in our 
capitalist system “a scale of wages is 
necessary and must be preserved;” it 
is in harmony with the principles of 
the present economy and its appropri- 
ateness cannot be questioned, since it 
undoubtedly fosters the development of 
the economy. But in the difficult con- 
ditions which have just been discussed, 
many bishops declared that if maintain- 
ing the present scale of wages presents 
an obstacle to raising abnormally low 
wages, the scale should be relaxed as 
much as is necessary to permit fulfill- 
ment of the essential right of all work- 
ers to a living wage. 

“Social peace,” states Cardinal Lién- 
art, ‘‘cannot be secured except through 
a sincere spirit of solidarity among all 
the members of industrial society, even 
though it requires certain sacrifices.” 
And by their remarks concerning the 
relaxation of the scale of wages, the 
bishops have again pointed out the sig- 
nificance of the principle of a living 
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»e in papal social thought. 


[he French bishops, going gradually 
beyond the previous teachings of the 
Church, have considered the problem of 
wages from various points of view. In 
the future, it will more and more be 
a question of the distribution of nation- 
| income which is conformed to social 
justice, always being sure to respect 
the principle of payment of a living 
wage to those least favored. This dis- 
tribution is not a problem in the brief 
period of the present crisis. The bish- 
ops are also interested in the long-range 
ispects of the problem because of the 
juestion of investments. As a result 
the question of wages has gradually de- 
veloped since the time of Leo XIII from 
in individual matter to a social and in- 
ternational problem and now it presents 
itself as an “historical” problem. In this 
question of wages as in so many others, 
complete solidarity does not exist mere- 
ly among the men of one nation or of 
one period but among men of all na- 
tions and of successive periods. 


2. Strikes. The number of social con- 
flicts naturally made it necessary for 
the French bishops to repeat and clari- 
fy the classic doctrine about the “‘just 
strike.” Many of them have restated 
that there are just and even necessary 
strikes and then, as a result of present 
conditions, they have emphasized the 
following points: 


A. Use of the Strike—In his state- 
ment of November 24, 1950, Cardinal 
Suhard recalled that “it is not permit- 
ted to use the strike unjustly or incon- 
siderately. For a strike is a dangerous 
weapon. Moreover, it should not be 
employed except as a last resort.” 


Hence, if it is unfortunately correct 
to say that circumstances and even the 
existence of modern capitalism makes 
the strike an almost unavoidable evil 
today, the Church asks, nevertheless, 
that every effort be made to render re- 
sort to a strike as rare as possible not 
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by passing laws to prohibit it, but by 
removing its causes. 

B. Peaceful Measures — But even 
when these efforts have been made there 
will still be conflicts between employers 
and employees. In 1950, the bishops 
recalled that to improve conditions 
without a strike, it will help if peace- 
ful measures of resolving conflicts are 
developed. Among these would be con- 
ciliation and arbitration, which were 
used successfully in France before the 
war. By this statement, the bishops 
recall an important declaration made 
by the A.C.A. in 1934, 

C. The Justice of Strikes—The bish- 
ops do not comment upon the principles 
of moral theology regulating strikes. 
But, some manifest a tendency no long- 
er to consider a strike merely by itself, 
but to place it in the context of the 
entire labor movement from which it 
derives its morality. Cardinal Suhard 
does not hesitate to state that “100 
years of history make it clear to us 
that the strike is often the only effec- 
tive weapon for workers by which they 
can achieve their just demands.” And 
in March, 1950, speaking of the num- 
ber of strikes at that time, the bishop 
of Nice wrote: “The strike today is 
just.” 





On the face of it, this last statement 
seems astonishing. It is evident to any- 
one who has the least bit of informa- 
tion that if a criterion of the just 
strike is applied to some hundred strikes 
that were going on at that time, a large 
number of them will immediately be 
seen to be just. Some of them will ap- 
pear to be unjust. But, for a large 
number of them a moralist will not be 
able to express a judgment, since he 
does not have the details which only 
an expert would have about the causes 
of the strike. 

Nevertheless, this statement made by 
the bishop of Nice is extremely impor- 
tant and merits consideration. Concern- 
ing it, a writer in the Revue de lAc- 
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tion Populaire in May, 1950, observed: 


The statement is not concerned with 
any single strike but with the entire 
movement which has sprung up among 
the workers as a means to secure legiti- 
mate demands which the government and 
employers have refused even to consider 
for many months. This development of 
strikes cannot be properly judged except 
in the context of the entire labor move- 
ment as it has grown and developed dur- 
ing the past 150 years. In this move- 
ment, the strike has been used succes- 
sively in a series of ways which are all 
part of one entire action. In this his- 
torical development some of the strikes 
will appear to have been unfortunate and 
even regrettable, it is true. But it should 
not be forgotten that without recourse to 
a strike the worker class would never 
have secured many of the advantages 
which it enjoys today. 

Under these circumstances, in using the 
only effective weapon at its disposal, the 
worker movement is doing nothing else 
than using the right of legitimate defense 
against a system which oppresses it heav- 
ily. Hence, to pass judgment on a series 
of strikes, it is not sufficient to consider 
it by itself, it must be considered in the 
totality of the labor movement with 
which it is inseparably bound. 

These are the considerations it seems 
to us which make it correct to say that 
the strike of last Winter was just, inas- 
much as it was a reaction of the worker 
class against serious abuses which it can- 
not otherwise remove. Certain actions 
taken in the course of this just defense 
of rights may have been unfortunate or 
even faulty, nevertheless, the totality of 
the strike movement does not for that 
reason seem to have been less just. 


D. The Political Strike—Every strike 
today has some causes and some results 
which are political, but the “political 
strike” seems to us to be one which is 
directly undertaken and carried on for 
political ends. On this subject, the 
hierarchy has stated clearly in October, 
1948, and the A.C.A. declared in par- 
ticular: “While the strike is a right 
guaranteed by the Constitution, .. . it 
may not be used for political objec- 
The A.C.A. immediately adds 
that any use of the strike which would 
result in harm to the nation or damage 
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to the authority of the state is wrong. 
By this statement they recognize, in 
addition to directly political strikes, 
that there are two other kinds whose 
use is wrong because they are incom- 
patible with the necessities of social 
life: a. Those which involve very heavy 
damage to the country or to a large 
group of citizens, b. those which in- 
volve the cessation of operations that 
seriously impede government. 


On this point, the bishops are in 
agreement with our most discerning 
jurists and far in advance of Parliament 
which, during the past six years, has 
not made the slightest attempt to regu- 
late the use of strikes. 


3. Trade Unionism. To improve 
wages and to secure other just demands, 
workers must be united in strong un- 
ions. The question of unions in France 
is quite different than in the United 
States. For historical reasons, too de- 
tailed to discuss here, Catholic workers 
have been urged, in conformity with 
Rerum Novarum, to join Christian un- 
ions. These unions are not dependent 
upon the Church, nor does their mem- 
bership include only Catholics. The 
C.F.T.C. has been in existence for more 
than 30 years, and its unions are en- 
tirely independent of any clerical in- 
fluence in temporal affairs. Moreover, 
they invite as members all men of good 
will, who, whatever be their religious 
faith, accept Christian social doctrine 
as the basis of union activity. As a 
result, there are in the C.F.T.C. Protes- 
tants, Orthodox Catholics, Moslems— 
and even atheists, as well as Catholics. 
But the national officers of the C.F.T.C. 
(at the present time, they are M. Gas- 
ton Tessier, president, and M. Maurice 
Bouladoux, secretary-general) have al- 
ways been excellent Catholics. 

In 1925, a letter of the congregation 
of the council to Mgr. Liénart, bishop 
of Lille, strongly urged Catholics to 
join these unions. After the Liberation 
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in 1944, conditions made it uncertain 
what course was to be followed. Work- 
ers could be urged to join the C.F.T.C., 
which was being reorganized (all trade- 
unions had been suppressed during the 
Occupation), or they could be directed 
to join neutral unions. This latter 
would have the advantage of achieving 
worker solidarity and giving Catholic 
workers an opportunity to exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the entire la- 
bor movement. 

In 1945, with the encouragement of 
Rome, the A.C.A. stated that ‘“‘free- 
dom, with respect to different beliefs 
and plurality of organizations can work 
against the tendency to monoply which 
could become totalitarian.” They in- 
formed all Catholics “that their place 
was emphatically in the Christian un- 
ions which were both bona fide and 
still were inspired by Christian moral 
principles and the. social doctrine of 
the Church.” At the same time, the 
A.C.A. recalled a suggestion made in 
a letter of 1929 that the Christian un- 
ions could enter temporary agreements 
with other groups to achieve joint ob- 
jectives. 

It will perhaps be necessary to ex- 
plain a few details about Christian trade 
unions for American readers. They are 
not weak organizations, dominated by 
pastors and bishops. As the A.C.A. 
stated, they are true unions, “profes- 
sional and free,” carrying on their un- 
ion activities completely independent 
of the Church. Actually, in their ideas 
and methods they resemble the large 
American Federations, A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0., more than do the other French 
groups, the C.G.T. and even the 
C.G.T.-F.O., which are Socialist po- 
litically and often anti-clerical. 

In 1948, the A.C.A. again spoke of 
the C.F.T.C.: ‘We assure the C.F.T.C. 
that it has our complete confidence. We 
are convinced that the Christian unions 
are the normal way for Catholics to as- 
sure a just defense of their interests 
and rights as workers and the way to 
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bring the social morality of Christian- 
ity to bear upon all their activities.” 
Here we find the two motives which 
inspire the position of the hierarchy: 
Christian unions do the trade-union job 
well, and they manifest to all men the 
social teaching of the Church, by dem- 
onstrating both its existence and its 
strength. 


4. Property. The A.C.A. restated 
traditional ideas on property in its 
declaration of February 28, 1945. It 
demands “that each worker gradually 
secure some private property, by a 
policy of just wages, and the establish- 
ment of conditions of life that will 
permit him to develop his personality 
and to improve his family in a home 
which is worthy, healthy and corre- 
sponding to his needs. Private property 
is one of the natural rights of the 
human person and an important condi- 
tion for his full development.” Con- 
nected with this passage, to which all of 
the bishops of France gave their ap- 
proval, is the letter of Cardinal Suhard 
on the teaching of the Church about 
private property which was issued just 
a short time earlier. 


The importance of this letter and its 
courage appear when we realize the 
change which the idea of private 
property had undergone in the minds 
of many French Catholics. Unconscious 
heritors of the French Revolution and 
its liberalism, these Catholics tended to 
see no more in property than an individ- 
ual and absolute right which had no ref- 
erence to the common good. This is an 
egoistic principle and all the more anti- 
social because for those who accept it, 
the right of private property extends 
in exactly the same way to all kinds of 
goods, both large productive goods and 
consumer goods. “What I possess, I 
possess for myself,” is the practical and 
universal principle of this liberalism. 


Pope Pius XII, in two well-known 
addresses of June, 1941, and September, 
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1944, had 
He restated the truth that “all 
men by their nature have the funda- 
mental right to use the material goods 


vigorously attacked this 
idea. 


of the earth.” However sacred this 
right may be, it is subordinate to the 
natural and universal end of material 
goods. Considered from the social point 
of view, this right is a means to an end. 
Considered thus, the right takes on 
an entirely new aspect: charity has re- 
placed egoism. 


Completely in accord with the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Cardinal Suhard be- 
gins by recalling that “‘the Church de- 
fends the right of property for all,” and 
he analyzes the personal and familial 
foundation of this right. “Property,” 
he concludes, “‘a stable, personal and 
familial right to consumers goods and 
to some means of production, is in- 
dispensable for the human_ person. 
Everyone has this right . . . by his very 
nature, that is to say from God, his 
Creator. Man can only lose this right 
by ceasing to be man.” 


When this idea is thoroughly under- 
stood, we can see the serious disorder of 
Our present socio-economic regime 
which, as a matter of fact, reserves to 
a small number of men access to private 
property. Consequently, the misery 
and insecurity of the proletariat consti- 
tutes as Cardinal Suhard writes, “an 
inhuman and unjust condition.” He 
concludes his letter by restating the 
thought of Pius XII in strong language: 
“No more a proletariat; everyone a 
property owner, this motto well under- 
stood should be the program of those 
who wish to rebuild society on truly 
human and Christian foundations.” 
And it will be no triumph for in- 
dividualism if property is thus widely 
distributed because, continues the 
Cardinal, in Christian thought: ‘He 
who possesses, possesses for all, ought to 
possess his property for all, and can 
possess it for all with the Grace of 
God.” 
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This remark is particularly applicable 
to the means of production. “The 
common good demands that private 
ownership (of productive goods) be 
recognized as the best means of assuring 
that the goods destined for all be placed 
at the service of all in a manner worthy 
of man.” Hence the formula “He who 
possesses, possesses for all,” is at the 
same time an affirmation and a declara- 
tion of an obligation. It is an affirma- 
tion that private property has as its 
purpose to place at the service of all the 
goods which are intended for all. It is 
an obligation inasmuch as the owner is 
compelled to use his right for the good 
of all. Having reviewed and restated 
these general principles, the Cardinal 
states that whoever compares this doc- 
trine with the abuses of modern capital- 
ism must conclude that “a change is 
necessary.” 

And not merely a change of some 
details, a patching-up of economic 
organization. We must look to vast 
changes in the organization itself. In- 
stead of the capitalist regime in which 
production subordinates man to its 
service, there must be substituted an 
economy which in the future will exist 
for the service of man and for all men. 
But if this change is to be effective, 
the transformation of institutions must 
be accompanied by a renewal of souls, 
by a true revolution “which will re- 
move hatred and relieve egoism.” This 
is “‘the revolution of love.” 


I hope that all educated Catholics 
will have an opportunity to read this 
instructive and inspiring letter of Cardi- 
nal Suhard on property. If they put 
its teachings into practice, there will 
quickly be considerable change in the 
world. 


This discussion leads us naturally to 

a consideration of the thought of the 

French hierarchy about reform of socio- 
economic society. 
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Il. French Hierarchy and Reform of 
Socio-Economic Order. 


No subject has interested the French 
erarchy during the past six years more 
than this one. 


It is evident that social order, inas- 
much as it keeps in existence the state 
of the proletariat, is opposed to the 
development and even the maintenance 
of Christian life in the masses of the 
people. Consequently, we must look 
for some reforms which will foster the 
relief and emancipation of the prole- 
tariat, while respecting the present 
needs of civilization and the psychology 
of people. 


Immediately after the Liberation, in 
1944 and 1945, the French hierarchy 
took positions on this question which 
have not. been changed since that time. 


Cardinal Suhard was the first to con- 
sider this subject in a letter, dated 
December 2, 1944. The Cardinal in- 
sists that it is not enough merely to 
“place the relations of those who con- 
tribute to production: capital, managers 
ind workers, on a new basis. The re- 
form must genuinely integrate the 
masses into society by giving them a 
totally new share in responsibilities.” 


Then he adds this strong statement: 
‘The Church has no fear either of 
words or of realities, for the simple 
reason that it is always well disposed 
toward anything which will help the 
masses of the people to achieve a more 
human life. And, since the proletariat 
is the direct result of the capitalist 
system, how is it possible not to desire 
the transformation of this unfortunate 
system if one truly desires to make the 
proletariat disappear?” 


Cardinal Suhard returned to this same 
thought in February, 1945, in his pas- 
toral letter on property, and the A.C.A. 
discussed the question again a short 
time later. The A.C.A. asked 
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for progressive organization of work, of 


business, of the industry and of society. 

A worker wants to feel at home in work; 

he wants more human work in which he 

will be able to contribute his sense of 
responsibility as a man and his good will 
with courage, attention and conscientious- 
ness—all his activity. He desires to share 
in the social and economic life of the 
business as well as in the profits of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, the work- 
class intends to take its legitimate share 
of its responsibility for the well being 
of the business and of the entire nation. 

To achieve this social progress reforms 

of society are necessary: we are ready to 

welcome them. 

However, the hierarchy declares em- 
phatically that it had no desire to make 
any statement about alternate systems. 
Adopting an expression of Pius XI, they 
state “‘simply but emphatically the prin- 
ciple of an objective more and 
clearly pointed toward a contract of 
society.” 


more 


Seeking concrete objectives is the 
work of the laity. It is their duty to 
society in a manner most 
favorable to the moral and religious 
life of citizens. This effort to change 
institutions they should exercise in con- 
formity with the requirements of their 
Christian faith as Christians, but in 
their individual, persona! capacity, so as 
not to inject the Church into the affair 


reorganize 


or compromise it in matters which are 
not its domain. 


In 1944, Cardinal 
that “research toward 
achievement of the reforms of organiza 
tion which will achieve the deproletar- 
ization of the masses of the people is a 
grave duty® at the present time 
The Church calls upon all who by their 
ability, their social duties or their pro- 
able to assume 


declared 


Suhard 
and the actual 


fessional activities are 
some responsibility in the work of dis- 
social 


CoV ering and achieving new 


structures.” 
as normal 


Moreover, he considers it 


that wage earners should bring about 
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reforms which will free them from 
their “state of dependence.” ““The wage 
contract pure and simple is just, but it 
should be free; no one has the right to 
impose it upon others who do not wish 
to enter into it. New solutions must 
then be sought with a generous and 
prudent boldness.” In other words, 
adopting the suggestion of Pius XII 
made in September, 1944, Cardinal 
Suhard asks that at least in every large 
business the means should be discovered 
for “modifying the contract of work 
by a social contract.” 

But the reform of economic order 
should go beyond the level of the indi- 
vidual business to the entire industry. 
Here we shall be brief because on the 
question of professional organization, 
the French hierarchy has been very 
clear, without adding anything es- 
sentially new to what had been stated 
before the last war. They seek “the 
establishment of a vocational order 
which will help to make all the ele- 
ments of an industry—employers, office 
workers, wage earners—members of a 
human community in that industry 
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united in order, justice and brother- 
hood.” And like the Popes, they wish 
that this professional organization be 
built up little by little by those who 
are connected with each industry under 
the control of the public authority 
and not all at once by the dictatorial 
authority of the state; they see plant 
councils, joint commissions and _asso- 
ciations as the point of departure. These 
should gradually bring both employers 
and workers into increasingly frequent 
mutual contact which will bring about 
loyal collaboration. 

Anyone who has followed the teach- 
ing of the French hierarchy during the 
past six years will be impressed with 
its realism. They have not been con- 
tent merely to repeat eternal principles. 
Interested in real problems, they have 
attempted to apply the doctrine of the 
Church to the current needs of our 
country. Moreover, they have done all 
this with a strictly apostolic purpose— 
to make socio-economic life as much 
oriented as possible under the circum- 
stances to the spiritual good of men 
and to the glory of God. 





The Goal of Social Reform 


Not endlessly higher and higher standards of life alone; not just more 
and more comfortable living; not better and better material goods only; 
not mere control of nature; but intellectual and spiritual virtue; moral 
excellence; the joy of reason; the cultivation of inward depth; the con- 
trol of man, including above all self-control; the perfection of man. 


This, I submit, belongs to what is best in America. 

And the greatest error of this age is to suppose that the perfection of 
man can come from the perfection of material things. Only an original 
act of the spirit, whereby the perfect man from the very beginning 
posits himself as our ideal and justification, can gradually induce our 


perfection, 


CHARLES MALIK 
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This brief list of works on Commu- 
nism may help to fill profitably a few 
hours of leisure this summer. The com- 
piler has studied Communism for years. 


REAUING FUR SURVIVAL 


Popular Works 


on Communism 


William A. Nolan 
St. Louis University 


OMMUNISM under one aspect or other 
i is unquestionably the topic of our 
day. Bookstore counters are likely to 
run red with the bright jackets of works 
on this subject. No alert citizen doubts 
that he ought to know more about it. 
The question, however, is: what books 
will give the greatest return for the ef- 
fort of reading them? 

The following list is drawn up with 
a view to readability and human inter- 
est. Many of these books are as enter- 
taining as a detective story and as hard 
to put down. Needless to say, this 
writer does not (and, in fact, could not) 
agree with all the various opinions ex- 
pressed in these books. But, taken as a 
whole, they assure the reader a wealth 
of reliable information. 


Soviet Russia 


By far the best book to begin with 
in an effort to understand modern Rus- 
sia is Arthur Goodfriend’s If You Were 
Born in Russia, (Farrar, Straus, 1950). 
Its 192 pages consist mainly of pictures 
arranged to tell the story of an imag- 
inary Russian family. The brief text 
has many moments of dramatic inter- 
est. Its early pages may appear to be 
“pro-Soviet,” but stay with it to the 
end and see what happens. 

William Henry Chamberlin’s Russian 
Enigma, (Scribner’s, 1944), remains 
the most readable account of the Bol- 
shevik revolution and its aftermath. 
It was written by a capable journalist 
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who had looked with approval upon the 
Soviet Experiment. That was before 
he had suffered through several years as 
a Moscow correspondent. 

Why They Behave Like Russians, 
(Harper, 1947), gives John Fischer’s 
personal reactions to his post-war con- 
tacts in the Ukraine. Other fine stud- 
ies of various types of Russian people 
can be found in As We See Russia, 
(Dutton, 1948). The latter book con- 
sists of a series of essays by 25 U. S. 
foreign correspondents. For those who 
have more time, Eugene Lyons’ Assign- 
ment in Utopia, (Harcourt, 1937), will 
amply reward the hours spent with it. 
While this book describes an earlier 
period of Soviet history (1928-34), 
much of it could be repeated about 
present-day Russia. 


Land of Slaves 


In the growing field of literature 
about “non-returners,” Mikhail Koria- 
kov’s autobiography, I’ll Never Go Back, 
(Dutton, 1948), must occupy a lead- 
ing place. It is a fascinating narrative 
of an ex-Red Army officer’s search for 
religious faith and intellectual freedom. 
The harrowing story of slave labor in 
the Soviet Union is told in a restrained 
manner by Elinor Lipper: 11 Years in 
Soviet Prison Camps, (Regnery, 1951). 
By playing down the extreme brutality 
of such hopeless existence, Miss Lipper 
has greatly intensified the over-all im- 
pact of her revelations. 
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Not recommended is the sensational 
of God’s Underground by 
Father who admitted to the 
writer that this underground could not 
be regarded as “‘an army in being” as of 
July, 1949. Father George confuses 
almost universal discontent with organ- 
ized resistance. His “personal” experi- 
ences are too often only slightly recast 
anecdotes borrowed from another book. 


account 


George, 


World Communism 


A subject as vast as world Commu- 
nism does not lend itself to easy nar- 
rative. Dallin’s New Soviet Empire, 
(Yale, 1951), is worth the attention 
of every serious student of world af- 
fairs. The following titles can also 
serve as reference works, whenever the 
reader wishes to look up background 
material on a particular country or re- 
gion: Martin Ebon, World Commu- 
nism Today, (Whittlesey, 1948), and 
Ernest Day Carman, Soviet Imperial- 
ism, (Public Affairs Press, 1950). 


David Shub’s Lenin is now available 
in the pocket editions (Mentor, 1950). 
Many critics regard it as the most pen- 
etrating study of the life of the foun- 
der of Bolshevism. For the present 
master of world Communism, try Eu- 
gene Lyons’ Stalin, Czar of All the 
Russias, (Lippincott, 1940). 


Plot Against America 


Probably the best single account of 
the Communist conspiracy against the 
United States is Louis Budenz’ Men 
Without Faces, (Harper, 1950). While 
Budenz tells his story from the view- 
point of a former member of the 
Party’s top brass, Angela Calomiris’ 
Red Masquerade, (Lippincott, 1950), 
recounts it from that of a rank and 
file comrade who was an undercover 
agent for the FBI. 


Jacob Spolansky’s Communist Trail 
in America, (Macmillan, 1950), is a 
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gripping cloak and dagger account of 
the personal experiences of an ex-goy- 
ernment investigator. His narrative 
deals more extensively with the earlier 
history of the American Communist 
conspiracy. For a leading ex-Commu 
nist’s version of the same period, try 
Benjamin Gitlow’s The Whole of Their 
Lives, (Scribner’s, 1948). 


Students of human motivation will 
get much satisfaction from reading 
Toledano and Lasky, Seeds of Treason, 
(Funk & Wagnalls, 1950), in which 
the tangled psychological traits that 
dominated the lives of Alger Hiss and 
Whittaker Chambers are carefully ex- 
plored. The God that Failed, (Harper, 
1949), reveals the intellectual thrall- 
dom and eventual liberation of six 
world-famous authors. 


What to Do 


Prudence demands of every alert cit- 
izen much more than the eager perusal 
of one or other fascinating account of 
Communist conspiracy throughout the 
world. The price of our survival calls 
for an adequate counter-offensive. In 
the opinion of this writer, the most 
useful source of up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on what to do to fight Com- 
munism in the United States is Coun- 
terattack, a weekly newsletter pub- 
lished by American Business Consult- 
ants, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


For various reasons, Counterattack 
costs a lot of money. However, since 
there is no comparable service avail- 
able to the American public, the ques- 
tion is: Can our public and our school 
libraries afford so much (or, rather, so 
little) to protect their own existence? 


Counterattack is the publication 
which the Communist Party hates 
most in the United States today. If 
Counterattack is not in your public or 
school library, find out why. It may 
be later than you think. 
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A professor of history praises a new 
genre of historical writing which is also 
a survey of the impact of ideas on 
the development of social institutions. 


INEAS AND MEN 


A Review 


Thomas P. Neill 
St. Louis University 


Or OF THE oldest problems facing 
social and cultural historians is the 
puzzle of the chicken and the egg. Do 
ideas generate action, or does action 
result in ratiocination and thereby de- 
termine ideas? The difficulty of solving 
the chicken-egg puzzle has caused most 
historians to eschew the egg (idea) and 
write exclusively about chickens (ac- 
tion). The other few have eschewed 
the chicken and written about eggs 
alone. These latter have thus composed 
histories of philosophy or economic or 
social theory, all of which assume, with- 
out proving it satisfactorily or tracing 
their course of influence, that ideas are 
important and that they do generate 
iction. 


New Type of History 


In his recent important work,’ Pro- 
fessor Crane Brinton has bravely taken 
the chicken in one hand and the egg in 
the other—and he has written what this 
reviewer considers a new and a seriously 
needed genre of history. Ideas and Men 
stresses the conjunctive in the title 
rather than either of the nouns. It is a 
book, the author tells us, about the Big 
Questions which constitute the core of 
Western man’s intellectual history, cos- 
mological and ethical questions in which 





Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men: The Story 
of Western Thought. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1950, ix, 587 pp. $6.00. 
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the masses of men have as vital—if 
less specialized—-an interest as the phi- 
losopher. 

It is a book, therefore, which treats 
of the great thinkers of the past, but is 
interested primarily in seeing how and 
to what extent their ideas worked down 
to the lesser people of succeeding ages. 
He is more interested in what men 
made of Plato than in what Plato real- 
ly meant, although he does not ignore 
the latter aspect of intellectual history. 
Professor Brinton is interested both in 
how people thought and how they acted, 
but especially in how their thought 
affected their action. Thus when he 
studies the Middle Ages he describes 
chivalry as well as Scholasticism. Today 
he would consider Little Orphan Annie 
as much material for his mill as Sartre, 
for opinion and prejudice and the popu- 
larizing of pure theory are all grist for 
the mill of intellectual history as Brin- 
ton conceives it. His book is a pioneer 
work in this field. As such, in our 
opinion, it is a welcome and important 
piece of literature. 

Well-Written Record 

We use the term “literature” advised- 
ly, because Brinton writes well—still a 
comparatively rare thing among histo- 
rians and social theorists. His amount 
of learning is obvious, both from his 
other writings and from the wealth of 
information he handles so casually in 
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this work. Brinton’s style is provoca- 
tive, conversational, Socratic. It is also 
sophisticated—the sophistication of one 
who seems to tell you he has seen the 
human movie many times before and 
no episode of this drama is going to 
make him hold his breath. Professor 
Brinton does not espouse causes, and 
although his sophisticated detachment 
may annoy some readers, they must 
nevertheless admit that it has enabled 
him to avoid pleading a special cause 
or taking a peculiar viewpoint—which 
has long been the occupational weak- 
ness of students in intellectual history. 
(Whether some causes deserve special 
pleading and others deserve prosecution 
is another matter. It is this reviewer’s 
opinion, however, that it is not the 
function of the historian, qua historian, 
to undertake such pleading.) 


Ideas and Men is spread evenly over 
the course of Western history. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the book 
is devoted to classical civilization, about 
the same amount to Christianity and 
the Middle Ages, and about half the 
remainder to “making the modern 
world,” the last fourth being an analysis 
of our thought since the eighteenth 
century. 


Points of Debate 


An author brave enough to attempt 
such a work as this will find everyone in 
disagreement with him somewhere. It 
is our opinion that he puts too much 
Christianity into the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment and too little anticleri- 
calism. Brinton believes that the intel- 
lectuals of the Enlightenment “loved 
and trusted the unenlightened,” but 
we have always found Voltaire, Hol- 
bach and other intellectuals of the pe- 
riod making more contemptuous than 
loving remarks about the little people 
of their time. Again, one can take is- 
sue with Brinton’s out-and-out quali- 
fication of Joseph de Maistre as a simple 
reactionary. A reading of his diplo- 
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matic correspondence would modify 
this stand. There is a tendency on the 
part of recent scholarship to make the 
Savoyard Count more akin to Edmund 
Burke than Brinton would have us be- 
lieve. Most readers will be surprised, as 
a final example of these debatable mat- 
ters, to find T. H. Green treated among 
those attacking nineteenth-century 
thought from “the left,” or, even more, 
William Morris making an attack “from 
the right.” 


But these are little things, and they 
are few. Moreover, we suspect that 
Professor Brinton would be disappointed 
in a reader who did not come up with a 
handful of these items he would like to 
discuss with the author. Brinton has 
done a masterful piece of work in using 
the latest and the soundest scholarship 
in each of the areas he covers through 
thirty centuries of Western intellectual 
history. Moreover, he seems to have 
read all the important thinkers them- 
selves. By so doing he has avoided the 
old prejudices and the shortcomings of 
previous Anglo-American historical 
scholarship. His judgments on _ the 
Protestant Revolution, for example, are 
destructive of the old Protestant 
legends, and, so far as we can say today, 
they are in every way accurate and fair. 
His treatment of the Middle Ages, 
again, is an example of understanding 
in which he strikes a happy balance be- 
tween the Romantic idealization of that 
age and the common assessment of them 
as intellectually stultifying. 


Attitude Toward Christianity 


There is one basic point on which we 
must disagree with Professor Brinton, 
as will most readers of SOCIAL ORDER. 
This is his treatment of Christianity as a 
religion and of Christ as an historical 
person. Brinton is eminently fair in 
treating of Christianity. He tries, from 
a secular point of view, to see how it 
has affected Western man’s thought and 
action. So it is with Christ. He tries 
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to be fair to Christ, the way you or I 
would try to be fair to Andrew Jack- 
son if we were Frenchmen writing 
American history. But “in this book,” 
he tells us, “an attempt will be made 
to study Christianity from the outside, 
from a position that denies the existence 
of the supernatural, though not, of 
course, the reality of human aspirations 
toward the supernatural.” Now the 
historian has the duty of explaining 
everything he can by natural means, 
but a purely natural explanation of 
Christ’s life and of Christianity, we 
submit, is insufficient to explain the 
evidence which is historically ascertain- 
able. Therefore the “‘complete histo- 
rian” has no choice but to invoke the 
supernatural—or to turn his head away 
from part of the story of Western 
civilization and so be an incomplete 
historian. 


Brinton avoids the logical conclusions 
to which his denial of Christ’s divinity 
would lead him. He does so because he 
is a good and an honest historian, and 
he is a man of eminent common sense. 
Thus the surprising thing to the Chris- 
tian about Ideas and Men is that, de- 
spite this one basic point of disagree- 
ment, it is in most respects a book with 
which he will find himself in hearty 


agreement. 


Outlines New History 


In this reviewer’s opinion, however, 
it is not the judgments Brinton passes 
on the content of Western intellectual 
history which make his book important. 
It is rather the way he has analyzed the 
genre of history treated in Ideas and 
Men. For the author has brought to 
bear on the subject of intellectual his- 
tory his balanced judgment and his 
finely trained critical faculties. And in 
so doing he has defined the scope and 
the limits of this history, as well as 
making some excellent observations on 
the role of ideas in history and coming 
to sound conclusions on the importance 
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of this kind of history writing. Brin- 
ton’s work is especially valuable today 
as a corrective to the environmental 
and economic determinists who deny 
the importance of the idea in moving 
men to action. He does not naively 
believe that ideas cause action the way 
the cue ball drops the eight ball into 
the corner pocket. But he does see, and 
he tries to show just how, ideas—stand- 
ards, ideals, norms, theories—work out 
into practice. And here he performs a 
service that histories of philosophy so 
sadly neglect. 


Professor Brinton claims—and right- 
ly—that a knowledge of our intellec- 
tual history will make fer clearer think- 
ing on contemporary issues. It will not 
of itself solve today’s problems, of 
course, but it can clear away much of 
the confusion which seems to envelop 
our thought on almost every proposal 
put before us, from an international 
Bill of Rights to the Welfare State. 
Knowing the content and the realization 
of the English and American constitu- 
tions, for example, as well as the way 
the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man worked out in practice, should 
guide us in drawing up some workable 
kind of international Bill of Rights. 


Social Significance 
This field of intellectual history is 


one which Catholic scholars are unique- 
ly qualified to cultivate, for they live 
at the core rather than on the periphery 
of the Christian tradition; they are 
accustomed to handling ideas, and they 
should have a certain “at-homeness” 
in any period of Western history. With 
these initial advantages, they would do 
well to cultivate the techniques and 
develop the balanced judgment of a 
man like Brinton in order to work in 
the many areas he has opened up for 
study with this important book. 


Finally, this field of inquiry should 
be of primary concern to those inter- 
ested in social reform. For an under- 
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standing of how theory has worked 
out in the past is valuable both in con- 
structing principles for reforming and 
improving society and in applying those 
principles to the milieu in which we 
A reading of this book should 
encourage those who sometimes fear 
that theories never do seep down into 
society. But at the same time it 
should make them realize that the pro- 
cess is an involved one, that it takes 


live. 


time, and that frequently the interac- 
tion of several generations of chickens 
and eggs produces a social system the 
original theorist would never recognize. 
A knowledge of how ideas have worked 
on men in the past, therefore, should 
make contemporary “idea men” work 
out more practicable theories of reform 
—which, after all, is their aim if they 
are engaged in the practical task of im- 
proving the social order. 
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The Goal of Economic Reform 


. We gain a new perspective once we realize that the workers’ ques- 
tion is a problem of life as a whole and of working and living conditions 
in general, rather than an economic problem in the narrower sense. It is 
the problem of the proletariat as such, which cannot, therefore, be solved 
by means of the old-style welfare policy and may, in fact be aggravated 
by it. 

Of course, as long as we have a proletariat, this form of welfare policy 
will have a limited function, and in this narrower field of wage regula- 
tions, trade unionism, factory inspection and social insurance much in- 
telligent work has been done and doubtlessly still remains to be done. 


But when viewed in the light of the great and comprehensive task of 
welfare policy, all these measures appear to us almost like taking an 
aspirin for a toothache. 


That task is really to attack the source of the evil and to do away 
with the proletariat itself—to achieve what the Papal Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno (1931) has termed the ‘“‘redemption of the proletariat.” 
I'rue welfare policy is therefore equivalent to a policy of eliminating the 
proletariat whilst henceforth the old welfare policy would have to con- 
cern itself only with the hard core that still remains. 


WILHELM ROEPKE 
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Profit Sharers 


industrialists made profit-sharing 
during recent weeks. Mr. L. P. 
ce, who introduced a plan in 1932, stip- 
ted, in offering his pottery plant for 
that profits continue to be shared by 
new owner. In placing the establish- 
t on the market Reece announced that 
iso intended to share with his employ- 
the money realized in the sale. Further- 
re, he will insist that he be given a 
year contract as general manager of 
plant. 
In 1932, when the country was deep in 
Depression, Reece opened an abandoned 
ant and started a pottery works that has 
ntinued in successful operation to the 
sent day. During the years he has paid 
more than $1,000,000 in profit-sharing 
uses to his workers. 
Mr. Joseph Morningstar, president of a 
rm manufacturing starches, dextrines and 
lhesives, Morningstar, Nichol, Inc., an- 
unced that one feature of the firm’s cen- 
nary celebration would be introduction 
f a profit-sharing plan. All employees of 
parent company and of two subsid- 
iries who have been with the company for 
) years will share i in inaugural distribu- 


of profits. 
* 


Catholic Employers Meet 


The third annual convention of the In- 
rnational Union of Catholic Employers 
LSS ea was held at Oxford, England, 

\pril 5 to 8, 1951. Delegates from_as- 
ciations in nine countries, Belgium, Can- 
la, Chile, France, Germany, Great Brit- 

Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
thered in Oriel College, under the 
iirmanship of M. Charles Harmel, presi- 
it of the Union. 
lhe climax of the meetings was a solemn 
ssion to commemorate the sixtieth anni- 

ersary of Rerum Novarum, issued in 1891. 
\t this session the presidents of the nine 
ational associations delivered brief ad- 
— honoring the great social ency- 
ical. 

In the course of the convention, under 
e general title, “Bases of the Economy,” 
ight major addresses were delivered. The 


topics of these addresses (with the names 
{ their authors in parentheses) are as fol- 

ws: “Basis and Framework of an Econ- 
‘ 3) BE 


(Dr. “Needs 
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and Consumption,” (Mr. A. S 
“Economy of Profit,” (Dr. 
“Financing the Business,” (Dr. A. M. Al- 
bregts); “The Role of Private a 
in an Economy,” (M. J. G. Lamontagne 

“Economic Expansion in Under-deve teas 


Fogarty) ; 
Schreiber) ; 


Especially Colonial Countries,” (M. P 

Wigny); “The International Economy,” 

(Prof. Scerni) ; “Crises,” (Prof. Kirwan 
cs 


Schuman Plan Advances 


Great strides have been made by the 
member nations (Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, West Germany) 
toward final establishment of the new 
authority. Representatives of all nations 
have initialed a final draft; the matter now 
lies with the parliaments of the six partici 
pating countries. There is evidence of 
strong opposition in some places (Common- 
weal, April 27, 1951, pp. 
sequent elections in Germany have sli 
reduced apprehension on this score 

Terms of the draft treaty provide for 
four international bodies to regulate the 
international steel - coal community and 
an advisory group: 1. the High Authority 
2. the Common Assembly, 3. a Council « 
Ministers, 4. a Court of Justice and 5. a 

Authority 


55-56), but sub 
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Consultative Committee. The 
(membership as yet undetermined) is the 
executive body, empowered to tax, to issue 
directives upon industry and governments, 
to fine violators. The Assembly (member- 
ship not determined, but by protocol to be 
drawn from parliamentary delegates to the 
Council of Europe) will supervise admin- 
istration, approve the Authority’s reports 
and budgets. The Council (composed of 
one minister from the government of each 
participant) will coordinate 
decisions with the national economies. The 
Court (composed of seven members, 
chosen apparently from any nation) ad 
judicates acts in the light of the Treaty 

Finally, the Committee, which is not an 
official institution of the Community, wil! 
provide liaison with participants in the in 
dustries. Equal representatives from man- 
agement, auaiiaie and consumers of each 
country will comprise the Committee. 

The international significance of the 
agreement is immediately evident. It forms 
a link between five great European nations, 
national boundaries by requiring 
free exchange of coal and steel commodi- 
ties and workers, which are merged into 
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coal and steel 


crosses 





one coordinated body. Unlike the European 
Steel Cartel, established after World War 
I, the new Community seeks to foster com- 
petition and productivity, improvement of 
plants and processes, raised standards of 
living for workers. 

Restrictive agreements of all kinds 
(price fixing, market allocation, selling or 
specialization agreements, etc.) are pro- 
hibited. Mergers and stock affiliations must 
have the approval of the Authority. On the 
other hand, regional price wars, inaugu- 
rated with a view to securing monopoly 
position, are controlled by power over pric- 
ing policies but not prices (except in time 
of “manifest crisis”). 

Progress of the Schuman Plan is an 
encouraging sign of joint action by the 
nations of Europe in dealing with two most 
important commodities; the proposal of a 
Green Plan (see below) appears to be a 
second important step toward the economic 
unity of Europe. 

Of equal importance is the enlightened 
economic policy which is intended to di- 
rect operation of the Iron and Steel Com- 
munity. The Schuman Plan (even though 
it has been set in motion at the highest 
feasible level of economic structure) can 
be a sample of what enlightened economic 
cooperation means and what it can achieve. 


Further Checks on Presidency 


Not satisfied with the 22nd amendment 
to the Constitution, which limits all future 
presidents to a maximum of two terms, 
Rep. F. R. Coudert has introduced a bill 
which would require a president to resign 
or call a national election within ten days 
after adoption of a no-confidence resolu- 
tion by two thirds majorities in both houses 
of Congress. In the event of resignation, 
his successor would be chosen by a three- 
fourths majority of Congress meeting in 
joint session. 

© 


1954 Anticipated 


A newspaper report states that preserv- 
ing newspapers or magazines for a period 
longer than a year is now a criminal of- 
fense in Soviet Russia. 

. 


The Green Pool 


Scarcely had the ink dried on initialed 
copies of the Schuman iron and_ steel 
agreement when France proposed a second 
supra-national pact to regulate flow of cer- 
tain agricultural products, wheat, dairy 
products, sugar and wine. Vastly more 
complex than the Schuman plan and in- 
volving a possible group of eighteen na- 
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tions, the new agreement, nevertheless, 
stands good chances of acceptance because 
issues are not so crucial to national econ- 
omies as those involved in coal and steel. 

Purpose of the proposed convention is to 
establish a unified European market for the 
commodity groups involved. Commodity 
authorities, similar to those set up under 
the Schuman plan, would supervise opera- 
tions. Export of goods would be handled 
in somewhat the same manner as coal and 
steel, except that more leeway seems to be 
considered necessary in removing tariff 
barriers. Internal prices would be free: 
export prices uniform throughout the 
union. 

Details of the plan are to be worked out 
at a conference to be held in Paris early 
this month. All of the Council of Europe 
nations and three others have been invited. 


Negro to North Carolina U. 


The University of North Carolina has 
announced that its first Negro student, Ed- 
ward O. Diggs, has been accepted for ad- 
mission to the University medical school in 
September, 1951. The student is completing 
a pre-medical course at North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technological College at 
the present time. 

At least two other Negroes, who are 
still engaged in pre-medical studies, have 
applications pending for admission to the 
same institution. 

It will be recalled that the U. S. Court 
of Appeals issued orders requiring the Uni- 
versity to admit four colored students to 
the University law school. Execution of the 
order has been postponed, pending a review 
of the case by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The University contends that equal facili- 
ties are available at North Carolina Col- 
lege law school. 


Inter-American Unionists Unite 


Trade unionists of the western hemi- 
sphere have organized into an anti-commu- 
nist organization, following establishment 
of the world-wide International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

Meeting in Mexico early in January, 
trade-union representatives of 21 American 
republics set up the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers (IROW). 
Admission of the huge Argentinian CGT 
was refused on the charge that it is con- 
trolled by the government. The Mexican 
organization (CTM) withdrew from the 
organization sessions and did not enter the 
federation. 
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PRODUCTIVITY IN THE BLAST- 
FURNACE AND OPEN-HEARTH 
SEGMENTS OF THE STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY: 1920-1946.—By William T. 
Hogan, S.J. Fordham University Press, 
New York, 1950, vi, 150 pp. $4.00. 

Not all the history of World War II is 
vritten in “now it can be told” stories and 
memoires. Here we have a study which 
shows how America could win the battle 
of production. Productivity was the an- 
swer. From 1940 to 1945 over $2.5 bil- 
lions were spent to expand the steel 
ndustry. Production expanded from 67 
nillion net tons to 90 million in 1944. But 
the real story goes back to the 1920’s and 
1930’s when a steady production revolution 
was going on in the steel industry. 

The steel industry is basic to under- 
standing the American economy, for in 
1947 it employed 1.5 million workers, or 
12% of the employees in all manufacturing 
industries. Productivity in the steel in- 
dustry is Mr. Hogan’s problem of research, 
and to obtain his data, he studied actual 
operations at steel plant “A”, and investi- 
gated its production costs over the last 
three decades. 

During the period 1919-1940, as Solomon 
Fabricant has shown in his general studies 
of the economy, while the output from all 
manufacturing industries almost doubled, 
the number of wage-earners remained con- 
stant, and, furthermore, the number of 
hours in the work week declined. Mr. 
Hogan sets out to see what happened in 
the steel industry in this respect and seeks 
to verify his findings by a careful analysis 
‘f costs and operations. In plant “A” the 
number of hours needed to produce a ton 
of pig-iron fell 54% from 1923 to 1946. 
\s for steel ingots, it took 49% less man- 
hours than in 1923, 

Increased productivity in any industry is 
the result of the improved combination 
of raw materials, capital equipment and 
labor, in turning out a better, cheaper 
product in less time. Mr. Hogan shows 
that increased productivity in this plant 
was due largely to technological improve- 
ments in capital equipment. The trend was 
to fewer, but larger blast and open-hearth 
lurnaces. 

The question of productivity is one very 
much to the fore these days, and its im- 
portance to consumer, worker and investor 
an be hardly over-estimated, for each is 
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interested in receiving a fair share of the 
returns from increasing efficiency in higher 
wages, lower prices, and increasing divi- 
dends. Statesmen are concerned for rea- 
sons of national well-being. We need more 
studies of this problem, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Hogan’s will be followed 
by others of equal care and penetration. 
This is a fine, scholarly work and one 
which will be of interest to students not 
only of the steel industry, but also of 
productivity and the national income. 
Dantiet J. Leany, S.J. 
Woodstock College. 


LABOUR RELATIONS IN LONDON 
TRANSPORT.—By H. A. Clegg. Au- 
gustus M. Kelley, Inc., New York, 1950, 
viii, 188 pp. $2.50. 

In 1933, the London Passenger Transport 
Board (now London Transport Executive) 
took over operation of five railway com- 
panies, three private (plus fourteen munici- 
pal) tramways, and 61 firms, companies 
or individual enterprises engaged in bus 
service. It also took over a workforce of 
operating, maintenance and clerical staffs. 
These had already been organized by 
unions composed of both general and craft 
groups. Operations inciuded urban and 
rural bus lines, a vast network of tram- 
ways and, of course, the “underground.” 

Mr. Clegg’s book describes in detail the 
wages, hours, working conditions and in- 
dustrial relations for approximately 97,000 
employees now working within this gigantic 
public undertaking. 

Interesting items for the student of 
public-service unionism are: presence of 
the closed shop; breadth of the content of 
bargaining in this realm of public employ- 
ment; considerable realism despite multi- 
plicity of unions; attention to detailed 
steps in grievance procedure; department- 
wide area for negotiation; management 
representation by senior officers who are 
employees of London Transport. Negotia- 
tions cover wages, hours and conditions of 
work. Members of the Board hold there 
is no topic which they are not prepared to 
discuss with the. unions. The union officials 
support this statement. 

The author concludes that London Trans- 
port may have served: the public as well, 
or better than, a private employer, but the 
quality of its industrial relations and the 
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well-being of its employees have not been 

irkedly different from what should have 
xpected under private employment. 
heart 4 from the fact that London Trans- 
port, in its 1933 to 1948 pattern, was some- 
thing short of full nationalization, the total 

mclusion of the study is that national- 
zation of an industry has no demonstrated 
nd specific advantages for its own workers 
i economically 


Heel M 


its own in dustrisil relations, 
or psychologically. 


[his is a readable study in a specialized 
field» It would profit from wider bases 
lor compat ison. These could be taken 
from urban and interurban railway data 
throughout England, perhaps, with refer- 
ence to strikes, grievance procedures and 


genuinity of representation and bargain- 
ing as well as productivity, wages and 


James J. McGIntey, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN 
MEXICO.—By Sanford A. Mosk. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 

d Los Angeles, 1950, xii, 331 pp. $3.75. 

In Mexico, land of revolutions, the 
Revolution has ye striving since 1910 to 
lift standards of living and strengthen the 
national socio-economic structure. The 
first decade was exhausted in civil war, 
and the next 20 years witnessed extensive 
in agrarian policy. Since 1940 the 
emphasis in Mexican economic develop- 
ment has been on industrial expansion. 
Mr. Mosk’s book is a well-written, capa- 
bly executed study of Mexico’s over-all 
attempt to increase its economic strength 
through industrialization. 

The author treats three questions: the 
attitudes of the Mexican people, especially 
government, industrialist and labor leaders, 
concerning industrial development; the 
progress recently achieved by industry, and 
ts current place in the general national 
economy; and several specific problems 
which Mexican industry has to solve before 
it can achieve its national goal. 


changes 


1 
l 


Of particular importance is the growing 
“New Group” of industrialists, mostly in 
smaller and newer enterprises, who are 
aiming at increased economic nationalism 
and self-sufficiency, calling on the Mexican 
consumer to bear the burden of this policy 
until industrialization will have begun to 
bear fruit Meanwhile labor, favoring 
industrialism and fearing foreign control, 
is willing to cooperate, but warns that its 
share ot the economic burden must be 
1. Government, 


} 
senit 
limited 


using such policies 





as protective tariff, tax exemption, import 
and export controls, etc., but forced to 
wrestle with conflicting interests and in- 
adequate finances and resources, appreci- 
ates the claims of the economic nationalists 
and is veering to their position. At the 
same time it cannot close its eyes to the 
need for foreign help. 

The second section, that on the progress 
of various industries (textiles, chemicals, 
iron and steel, cement, etc.), will interest 
economists as a case study of growing 
industrialization. Teachers of American 
history in the last century can find cur 
rent object lessons here, though the set 
ting is quite different. 

The obstacles besetting Mexican progress 
are tremendous: Mexico’s domestic market 
is simply not ready yet for industrial 
progress; its financial structure has not 
been converted to measured domestic pro- 
gress; inflation continues; manpower 
(brains as well as brawn) is years away 
from being adequate. 

Economists and students of Pan-Ameri- 
can history and relations will want to use 
Mr. Mosk’s book. 


JosepH B. ScHUYLER, S.J. 
Woodstock College, Maryland 
+ 
PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF ENGLISH SOCIALISM. — By 
Adam B. Ulam. Harvard University 


Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, 173 pp 
$3.75. 
This book, as its title declares, is a his- 


tory of the philosophy of British Social- 
ism: not an economic, political or Labour 
Party history. That is to say, it portrays 
the ideas, ideals and metaphysical thinking 
which had prepared the ground for and 
eventually produced the present set-up in 
Great Britain. 

The author is extremely fair and objec- 
tive; he knows his facts and interprets 
them correctly; his picture is true. Hav- 
ing shown the practical importance of po- 
litical philosophy, he moves into the works 
of Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and other 
19th-century writers. Then come the 
Fabians, Guild Socialists, Marxists and 
more orthodox socialists (stressing men 
like Laski, Cole and Lindsay). At the 
end, Mr. Ulam describes the philosophy 
and spirit of the Welfare State. 

It is this last section that is likely to 
catch most of the attention of the ordinary 
reader. And its subject matter, like that 
of the whole book, is treated with delicacy 
and sympathetic understanding. Here is 
real research, genuine enquiry and apposite 
reflection. But the author gives no final 
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inion; he believes that it will take a 
ration before any absolute judgment 
way or the other can be given on such 
gs as incentives to work, efficiency, 
iter production, curtailment of freedom, 
in the Welfare State. While some 
ht think him a little over-cautious in 
_it is certainly true, though Mr. Ulam 

es not note it, that the Keynesian-Bev- 
ige proposals for maintaining full-em- 
yment have not yet had to be tried. He 

however, that the Welfare State 

; come to stay in principle. 

ANpDREW Gorpon, S.J. 
Catholic Social Guild 
Oxford, England 

® 

RAL PROBLEMS OF INTER- 

RACIAL MARRIAGE.—By Rev. Jo- 
ph F. Doherty, M.A., S.T.L. The 

Catholic a. of America Press, 

Washington, 1950, x, 177 pp. $2.00. 

Conscious of the pil indignation and 
ial emotionalism engendered by the 
blem of miscegenation, the author of 

is well-paced study presents a calm and 
soned moral analysis of the issues in- 
ved, canonical, sociological and legal. 

In the field of canonical legislation, the 
ik contains a serviceable amount of 
ierto uncollected material germane to 
declaration that the Church has no 
ial prohibition against interracial mar- 
ges. Moreover, the documentation from 
hurch sources rather favors the freedom 

{ choice of marriage partner regardless of 
e or color. 

(he author finds it necessary to include 
ne sketch of the sociological circum- 
neces surrounding intermarriages of per- 
ms of different races. Some of these 
eighty factors lead to a disavowal on the 
rt of the author of any intention of 
ncouraging mixed mating. 

The work’s best contribution is its 

nalysis of the morality of anti-miscegena- 

laws in the country at present. The 
ithor leans heavily on the recent decision 
the California Supreme Court against 
he state law as unconstitutional in the 
sht of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
Bill of Rights. The writer goes further 
declare the laws as existing in other 
ites also to be unjust infringements of 

e sacredness of the Sacrament of Matri- 
ny and the rights of individuals, in the 

of Catholic moral principles. 
\s a theological dissertation, the study 
course does not offer a full sociological 
ilysis of the problem. The value of the 
ook would have been enhanced by refer- 
ce to Church theory and practices in 
rracial marriage cases in Hawaii and 
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Jamaica, in Brazil and in the Orient. 

In his discussion of Church law, the 
author failed to include any mention of 
the strong papal reaction against the 
petition by a Southern bishop that dis- 
parity of color be declared a diriment im- 
pediment to marriage between Catholics in 
the United States. Moreover, the equal- 
ly emphatic papal condemnations of slavery 
could have strengthened the author’s case 
against the anti-miscegenation laws of the 
country, if these could have been shown 
in their true light as devices to extend the 
slave status of the Negro under another 
name. 

Nonetheless, despite the fact that the 
work is not up to the standard of the other 
social and sociological studies sponsored 
by Catholic University (lapses of style 
and of documentation mar the scholarship), 
the study is welcomed as a courageous 
statement of Catholic principle in a strang: 
ly neglected moral problem-area, and a 


ready handbook for answers to the stock 
objections against interracial marriages 
ALBERT S. Forey, S.J. 
1.S.0. 
St. Louis University 
* 


THIS IS RACE: An Anthology S« 
lected from the International Literatur: 
on the Races of Man.—Selected, edited 
and with an Introduction by Earl W. 
Count. Schuman, New York, 1950, 747 
pp. $7.50. 

This library of essential references for 
the correct sciet itific understanding of 
race, raciation and raciolog ry has been ably 
assembled by Professor Count, head of the 
anthropology department, Hamilton College 

As an anthropological anthology, the 
book offers a wide range of readings main 
ly in physical anthropology, in its pre 
cursor, natural history and in its allied 
sciences of biology, biometry and anthro- 
pogeography. 

There is no other book of 
like this in existence. (Gathering his ex 
cerpts judiciously from man} 
(German, French, Polish, Swedish, Italian 
Latin and Russian), Count renders a dis 
tinct service to students of race by includ 








ing valuable but inaccessible items in tl 
history of the idea. 

While he does not go back into the dis 
tant past for the earliest efforts to dit 
ferentiate mankind into groups on t 


basis of physical characteristics (a process 
as old as history and natural history), th 
editor begins with the eighteenth-century 
scientists. 

Subsequent chapters present represent 
ative authorities of the early and _ lates 
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nineteenth century, when the battle be- 
tween the monogenists and the polygenists 
raged, when successive efforts were made 
to classify the subgroupings of the human 
family and when the process of raciation 
was thrashed out in its relation to biolo- 
gical and geographical factors. It is here 
that one finds the basic documentation of 
anthropology’s boast that it has con- 
clusively demonstrated the psychic and 
physical unity of the human race. Twen- 
tieth-century works comprise more than 
half the book. 

Unlike Calverton’s marxist and ma- 
terialist slanting of anthropological selec- 
tions in his Making of Man, the present 
book can be recommended as a storehouse 
of basic information necessary for the sane 
discussion of race and its correlated ques- 
tions. With Snyder’s History of Ethnic 
Theories and Barzun’s Race: A Study of 
Modern Superstition, one has a trilogy of 
solid scientific works in the field. 

ALBERT S. Fo ey, S.J. 
© 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS: The Conflict Between Separa- 
tism and Integration—By Robert Kin- 
zer and Edward Sagarin. Greenberg, 
New York, 1950, 220 pp. $2.50. 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO.—By Ina Corinne’ Brown. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1950, 212 
pp. $2.50 cloth, $1.50 paper. 

These books are popular treatments of 
certain aspects of the American Negro. 
The former was originally a master’s 
thesis in the New York University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration by 
the Negro member of the interracial 
authorship team, Mr. Robert Kinzer. His 
expansion and revision were aided by Ed- 
ward Sagarin, sometime lecturer at Co- 
lumbia University. 

The collaborative effort has brought up 
to date and popularized material better 
handled in standard works on the Negro, 
such as Myrdal, Frazier, Davie and Rose. 
The book’s lone contribution is the re- 
emphasis on the ambivalent attitude of the 
Negro upper class toward the problem of 
separatism versus integration in the busi- 
ness field. The privileged position of the 
Negro businessman with a monopoly on 
certain markets is acknowledged as a 
vested interest militating against progress 


toward integration of the economy. The 
authors handle the presentation of the 
dilemma skillfully, though without re- 


solving it through any new elucidations. 
Dr. Brown’s book does not touch specifi- 
cally upon the upperclass dilemma, though 
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she includes much material about the 
“talented tenth” and their achievements in 
the field of art, literature, music and race 
leadership. As a_ social anthropologist 
trained at Chicago, the Scaritt College 
professor endeavors to offer a readable 
analysis of the culture of the American 
Negro, mainly through a narrative of its 
historical development. 

The result is a good introduction to the 
general problem, designed for senior high 
school or junior college levels. It is a 
good survey of the Negro’s role in Ameri- 
can culture and the data are described with 
notable absence of anthropolgical jargon. 
The author manages to condense the huge 
field without losing perspective, save in 
the matter of proper presentation of the 
Catholic Negro of Maryland and Louisiana. 
She mentions, for instance, Marie Becraft 
as a teacher in a Washington seminary for 
Negro girls without referring to the more 
important fact that she was one of the 
founders of the colored sisterhood, the 
Oblates of Providence. 

One notices a lacuna in her erudition 
also in her treatment of the Catholic 
Portuguese and others in the slave trade 
She projects upon them the Protestant 
justification of enslavement of the Negro 
as heathen, without making any reference 
to the papal condemnations of slavery and 
the slave trade and without contrasting 
the Brazilian patterns of treatment with 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

With these and other easily supplied 
addenda, the book can be recommended as 
collateral reading or even textual material 
for a unit of social science. 


Ausert S. Fotey, S.J. 
* 


THE FOOT OF PRIDE: The Pressure 
of Christendom on the People of Israel 
for 1900 Years—By Malcolm Hay. 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1950, xxii, 352 
pp. $3.75. 

This book details the anti-Semitism of 
Christians over 2000 years. The author, a 
Catholic, who has written several books 
exposing certain Protestant prejudices re- 
garding things Catholic, here undertakes 
to expose the prejudices among Christians 
regarding Jews. 

Most of what he writes is documented, 
often from Christian sources. It presents 
a frightening picture. It proves that not 
only have many Christians, even learned 
and holy ones, been prejudiced to a degree 
that baffles understanding, but that not 
rarely they have based this prejudice on 
pseudotheological grounds. The charge 
that Jewish ritual requires the murder of 
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. Christian child, the notion that today’s 
vs are responsible for Christ’s murder, 
the idea that Jews are cursed by God to 
perpetual slavery and that it is the busi- 
ness of Christians to carry out the curse— 
canards like these have been believed and 
preached by Christians often, as Mr. Hay 

The book has, however, glaring faults. 
Lack of documentation for some of its 
incidents and quotations leaves uncertainty 
as to what basis they rest on. The author’s 
inability to understand the background of 
other ages leads him into many misinter- 
pretations and overstatements. Worse, he 
creates a false picture by omitting much 
that is favorable to Christians and much 
that is unfavorable to Jews. 

For these reasons the book would be 
harmful in its effect upon general readers. 
For educated and discriminating historians 
or others interested in eradicating anti- 
Semitism, the documented evidence will 
have value until such time as a definitive, 
really fair book on the subject appears. It 
is, however, a real pity that this book, 
which could have been exactly what 
Christians needed, has sadly missed the 
mark in many ways. 

NicHotas H. Riemann, S.J. 

West Baden College 

West Baden Springs, Ind. 
6 


CITIZENSHIP AND SOCIAL CLASS 
and other essays—By T. H. Marshall. 
The University Press, Cambridge, 1950, 
128 pp. $2.50. 

The principal essay in this work is an 
expanded version of lectures given at Cam- 
bridge University on the Alfred Marshall 
foundation in 1949; the remaining three, 

Social Class,” “The Nature of Class Con- 
flict,” “The Recent History of Profession- 
alism in relation to Social Structure and 
Social Policy,” are cognate journal articles 
which “to some extent fill gaps in the lec- 
tures,” 

Marshall addresses himself to a question 
raised by Alfred Marshall in 1873, “wheth- 
er progress may not go on steadily, if 
slowly, till, by occupation at least, every 
man is a gentleman?” The most signifi- 
cant change in question and answer since 
that day is the impact of the state upon 
both. Status is considerably more a ques- 
tion of citizenship today than ever before. 
lhe principle of citizenship (equality) in- 
creasingly takes precedence over the prin- 
ciple of class (inequality). During the 
18th century social emphasis was upon 
civil rights; in the 19th century political 
rights came to the fore; today welfare and 
a share in native culture are an added ele- 
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ment of citizenship. As a result “the nor- 
mal method of establishing social rights is 
by the exercise of political power, for 
social rights imply an absolute right to a 
certain standard of civilization which is 
conditioned only on the discharge of the 
general duties of citizenship.” (p. 43) 


There has been an inevitable blurring of 
class distinctions resulting from the in- 
creased significance of citizenship and the 
levelling of incomes. The lecturer suggests 
that as the process advances there may be 
a decline in social (and economic) ambi- 
tion, such as Polanyi sees in the results of 
similar government action a century earlier. 
Marshall suggests the development of in- 
termediate loyalties as a means of pre- 
serving the sense of social responsibility. 

This excellent study of the relationship 
of citizenship to social status presents a 
new demonstration of the steadily accumu- 
lating impacts of the state upon the lives 
of every member. The areas of life which 
have escaped statist supervision up to the 
present seem to face constant reduction. 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND SOCIE- 
TY.—By Charles A. Siepmann. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1950, vii, 
410 pp. $4.75. 

As the author states in his first chap- 
ter: “It is not customary to look a gift 
horse in the mouth.” Too long have we 
taken for granted that the modern “gift 
horses,” radio and television, are simply 
unmixed blessings. Consequently, books on 
the technical and artistic phases of broad- 
casting and telecasting as well as works 
filled with big talk about the rosy future 
of these two media have flooded the mar- 
ket. In this book, however, Mr. Siep- 
mann looks these “gift horses” straight 
in the mouth. 

Mr. Siepmann has a two-fold purpose; 
to trace the history of radio and tele- 
vision and to show the effects of these 
media upon our opinions, tastes and val- 
ues; secondly, to deal with broadcasting 
and telecasting as a reflection of our times 
by throwing light upon the problems of 
freedom of speech, propaganda, public in- 
terest, education, our relationships with 
the rest of the world and the concept of 
democracy. The author’s background qual- 
ifies him to write on radio and television, 
for he was associated with the BBC, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Co., the FCC and 
is at present Chairman of the Department 
of Communications in Education at New 
York University. 
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As in his previous book, Radio’s Second 
Chance, (Little Brown & Co., New York, 
1946), the author is at his best when he 
analyzes the history of radio, the vari- 
ous systems of set-ups for governmental 
control, the FCC, the radio industry, the 
rights and duties of listeners. This ma- 
terial makes up the first section of Mr. 
Siepmann’s excellent book. With a wealth 
of detail, using this material for a back- 
ground, the author’s thesis unfolds, name- 
ly, that radio (and TV) should be con- 
sidered as a triangle; the public forms the 
base of the triangle, government and the 
radio industry form the sides. The pub- 
lic should theoretically be on “top,” but 
the rub is that the sponsor is usually on 
“top” controlling and guiding the des- 
tinies of the public, government and the 
industry. 

The second section of the book deals 
with the social implications of radio and 
television. The chapters devoted to Prop- 
aganda and Public, Radio and Education, 
and World Listening are excellent. They 
reveal the author’s rich background and 
present him in his favorite role—the de- 
fender of the “public interest” phase of 
radio and TV. However, the chapters on 
Freedom of Speech and Television leave 
much to be desired. Although Mr. Siep- 
mann distinguishes between absolute and 
unrestrained freedom of expression, which 
is license, and legitimate curbs on freedom 
for the common good, the author looks 
with a jaundiced eye upon the Church and 
government. 

The last chapter of the book, that which 
deals with television, especially the rela- 
tionships of TV to the public’s interests, 
is far too jejune and leaves too much un- 
said. The author’s treatment of TV’s 
history and TV as an art form is excel- 
lent. But when Mr. Siepmann states that 
to point to it (TV) is like pointing at a 
jet plane which passes out of sight while 
you raise an astonished finger, or that any- 
thing one writes about this medium is 
written in water, it would seem that the 
author is using an artful dodge. The au- 
thor should have faced TV’s problems 
squarely. 

Certainly this book should be read by 
every educator, student, and listener or 
viewer who refuses to be taken in by TV’s 
big talk. All who have the courage to 
look these “gift horses” in the mouth 
should be interested, stimulated, and chal- 
lenged by this book. 

JoHn H. Wiiams, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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FREEDOM, POWER, AND DEMO. 
CRATIC PLANNING. — By Kar! 
Mannheim. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1950, xxiv, 384 pp. $5.00. 
When Karl Mannheim died in 1947 at 

the age of 53, he left behind a number of 

unpublished manuscripts in varying stages 
of completion. The present book is the 
first of the posthumous volumes to appear. 

Given the political and social developments 

which have taken place since 1946, the 

author would probably have modified and 
supplemented the text in many directions. 

However, as Adolph Lowe writes in the 

foreword, it stands as a work, “complete 

in itself, that may well be considered his 
political testament.” 

The author states in the preface, “this 
is a book dealing with the shape of so- 
ciety beyond Laissez-Faire or Total Reg- 
imentation on the one hand, and beyond 
the alternatives of Fascism or Communism 
on the other: it proposes a Third Way in- 
corporating the painful experiences of the 
last decades into a new pattern of Demo- 
cracy.’ Mannheim’s central thesis re- 
mains that which he outlined in his earlier 
work, Man and Society. 

According to him, the end of laissez- 
faire and the necessity for planning are 
unavoidable consequences of the present 
situation and the nature of modern techni- 
ques. The concentration of all kinds of 
control—economic, political, psychological 
and mechanical—has advanced so far that 
the question is only who shall use these 
means of control and for what end. 

The alternatives are no longer planning 
or laissez-faire, but planning for what, in 
what way and by whom. Whether we like 
it or not, the “key” positions of control 
in society will be occupied by someone. 
Who shall it be? 

Mannheim’s Third Way, developed in 
this work, proposes that these “key” 
positions be held by groups responsive to 
democratic majorities so that society will 
be regulated according to the goals of 
democracy, humanism and freedom. But 
such a “Way” is possible only if most in- 
dividuals in society are dominated by these 
goals. Hence we must set up conditions 
which will develop this kind of “demo- 
cratic personality.” Mannheim sees reli- 
gion playing an important role in the 
development of this personality, but the 
manuscript breaks off before much clari- 
fication is given on this point. 

This is a book which social thinkers will 
find stimulating and suggestive. In turn- 
ing from description to prescription, Mann- 
heim encounters the usual problems of 
defining ends and_ establishing moral 
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norms. Who is to serve as a model for 
this new type of man? Here he is vague. 
it would seem that death cut off this 
hallenging thinker in mid-coutse. His 
Third Wav” has few guideposts. 
; Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
LESS. 
St. Louis University 
y 
rHE PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT 

SEX AND MARRIAGE.—By Allan 
Fromme. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New 
York, 1950, xv, 248 pp. $2.95. 

This book is “designed as a guide to 
better marriage.” Speaking as a psycholo- 
vist. Dr. Fromme states his central thesis 
clearly. “A marriage is as well adjust- 
ed as the two personalities involved.” This 
declaration could be merely tautological, 
but the author spends much of the book in 
telling, with considerable discernment and 
ommon sense, the factors that enter into 
the making of a well-adjusted person and a 

ell-adjusted marriage. 

[he topics treated in the book are the 
isual ones to be found in most marriage 

orks: maturity, love and courtship, sex, 
marital conflict, money, children, “in-laws” 
ind so forth. The approach to all these 
topics is in accord with the theme of the 
book: to understand our marriage is to 
understand ourselves. The way we act 
1 marriage has a great deal to do with the 

way marriage reacts on us. This comes 
lown to saying that human nature is not 
lifferent in marriage; it is just that certain 
ispects of our personality stand out more 
prominently in the marriage relationship. 
\s a result, there is no rule of thumb to 
be prescribed for all situations which may 
Because persons differ, their mar- 
riage problems differ and must be settled 
in that basis. 

The book is written in simple, straight- 
forward, non-technical language. There 
are no references and no footnotes! The 
author’s insight into human nature seems 
to be based on observation and experience 
rather than on preconceived hypotheses. 
As a result, most of what he has to say 
rings true. This down-to-earth quality in 
his writing should appeal to most readers. 
His range, though limited, is engagingly 
practical. 

Religious values and religious motives 
are not treated specifically in the text. Al- 
though this is to be regretted, there is no 
good reason why the psychological insights 
set forth here cannot be made use of by 
all. Grace builds on nature and any clearer 
understanding of human nature can only 
prove a help to supernaturalizing the mar- 
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riage relationship. Mature readers will 
find this book both interesting and enlight- 
ening. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
.S.0. 

St. Louis University 

” 
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THE POSITION OF AMERICA AND 
OTHER ESSAYS.—By Alfonso Reyes 
(Harriet de Onis, tr.). Knopf, New 
York, 1950, 172 pp. 


5.00. 
This is a volume o 


mm 6 


essays on widely 
differing subjects by a well-known Mexi- 
can litterateur. From a rich literary 
background he undertakes to make the 
Latin American cultures not only intelligi- 
ble but attractive to Norteamericanos. His 
emphasis is upon the contributions which 
his own peoples have made and are con- 
tinuing to make to human progress. 
Frequently the essayist becomes philoso- 


pher. His chapter on “Social Science and 
Social Responsibility” is an example in 
point. He is justly critical of much social 


science research: data without framework, 
statistics without ethics, social indoctrina- 
tion without a principle of integration. 
This is the first appearance of the 
author in English. His book suffers some- 
what from a certain classical stiffness, 
which may be partly the result of the 
author’s native style, partly the product of 
the translator’s unfamiliarity with English 
idiom. To a degree, also, it results from 
the average American’s total ignorance of 
the persons and places discussed. This 
last, of course, is our defect. 
Those interested in remedying that last 
defect might well start with this work. 
The Position of America can not only 
foster good-neighbor relations and hemi- 
spheric solidarity, but help citizens of the 
United States to discover the “wave length” 
of the Latin American mind. 
Joun P. Leary, S.J. 
Alma College 
Alma, California 
° 

TEEN. A Book for Parents. — By 

Charles E. Leahy, S. J. Bruce Publish- 

ing Company, Milwaukee, 1950, xi, 116 

pp. $2.00. 


This book is practical and quietly pre- 
sents a number of suggestions which many 
parents will find helpful in guiding their 
adolescent children. Teen is free from 
charts and graphs and footnotes that 
characterize textbooks on adolescence. The 
reader feels that he sits down informally 
with Father Leahy and listens while the 
author unfolds the practical wisdom that 
has grown from long association with 
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adolescents. The outstanding characteristic 
of the book is the sympathetic understand- 
ing it manifests toward teenagers. If 
parents could acquire from Father Leahy 
his quiet spirit of tolerance and kindly 
understanding, their perusal of the book 
would yield large dividends in lessened 
tensions and increased happiness in the 
family circle. 

Nearly all of the topics treated in adole- 
scent psychology receive mention, but the 
treatment they receive in Teen, though 
brief, is considerably warmer. Parents 
must have their child’s confidence and are 
reminded that it is something they must 
win. Many a suggestion is made throughout 
the book on how this is to be done. Parental 
mistakes that would destroy confidence are 
also indicated. Advice is given on avoid- 
ing resentment at the exercise of authority. 
The great value the adolescent puts on 
example will occasion some soul-searching 
in many a parent. 

Large use is made of short examples, 
really brief case-histories, and these will 
often clarify for parents similar situations 
between themselves and their children. 
The range of topics is wide, so that treat- 
ment is not exhaustive. The topics, thus 
lightly touched, include the following: 
tolerance for faults committed after re- 
peated correction; treatment of the gifted 
and the less gifted child; complete forgive- 
ness; sex instruction; self-abuse; homo- 
sexuality ; lying; religious spirit ; idealism ; 
spirit of sacrifice; sense of responsibility ; 
divorced parents; sportsmanship; making 
the best of situations which cannot be 
changed; sensitiveness; thoughtlessness ; 
running from difficulties; parental super- 
vision of dates; interest in study; teach- 
ing the dignity of manual labor ; athletics; 
punishment; putting God into the home. 

R. R. Leresvre, S.J. 
West Baden College, Indiana 
* 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY.—By Members of the Faculty, 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 1950. 
According to the Foreword, this book 

has to do with a “few practical aspects of 
atomic energy for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the adult reading public with some of 
the principal conclusions concerning this 
most important milestone on the road of 
scientific discovery.” The five essays deal- 
ing with the 1. scientific, 2. social, 3. legal, 
4. economic and 5. ethical implications are 
written by specialists in the respective 
fields, and each field is covered adequately, 
albeit summarily. For each section an 
ample bibliography is provided for those 
who wish to read further on the subject. 
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As is to be expected the sections are not 
of equal worth. The second is too sketchy, 
and the third and fourth a bit too heavy 
and technical. The fifth is the best, al- 
though one may not agree with every con- 
clusion. A word in particular on the first 
section: Scientific Aspects of Atomic En- 
ergy. 

Too much is attempted in the space al- 
lotted, and the net result is that the essay 
is altogether too sketchy and too technical. 
In addition it is at times scientifically inac- 
curate, as, for example, the errors made 
in the simple chemical formulae given, and 
the statement on the very first page that 
“Prout’s hypothesis was known as the law 
of ‘definite proportions’.” 

The book represents a good effort to 
fill a real need but does not quite accom- 
plish its purpose. Could it be that too 
much haste has once more spoiled excellent 
material ? 

JeroME G. LEMmeR, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


THE MORAL LIFE AND THE ETHI- 
CAL LIFE.—By Eliseo Vivas. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1950, 
xix, 390 pp. $6.00. 


Moral philosophy, as the author of this 
penetrating study pertinently observes, is 
never irrelevant to the interests of society. 
Even though this book does not deal direct- 
ly with social problems (it is largely 
concerned with the nature of moral phil- 
osophy and with the basic reality of moral 
goodness) it can be of great benefit to 
any thinking man. 

In the first part of his book, the author 
examines the prevailing naturalism of con- 
temporary ethicians and dabblers in ethico- 
socio-political theory. The three important 
types of ethics currently propounded by 
American writers are the interest theory, 
the postulational theory, and the instru- 
mentalist theory. The attempt of the logi- 
cal positivists to reduce moral judgments 
to exclamations of pleasure or pain is also 
faced. These various theories the author 
examines first in the light of their concept 
of man, and here he finds all of them 
shallow. Even though the complex and 
detailed presentations of the Deweyites 
are richer and more human than the piti- 
ful inadequacies of the logical positivists, 
they are still superficial. Secondly, the 
author examines the attempts to “explain” 
the moral good and the moral experience 
in terms of value-free activities or objects, 
and concludes, after a keen and detailed 
analysis of each, that they have failed. 
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Having thus indirectly established the 
nature of moral philosophy, the author ap- 
proaches the positive part of his presenta- 
tion. His first effort is directed to show- 
ing that we discover values, and that value 
therefore is an objective fact. His second 
step is to attempt a demonstration of the 
nature of the moral experience, and the 
uniqueness of the moral problem. He con- 
cludes that moral authority lies in the 
requiredness of a value. 

In the third part of his study, the author 
studies what he calls the “ethical” life, 
which for him consists in accepting the 
supreme value of the human person. 

The positive parts of this book are out- 
standing for their concreteness, for their 
warmth and the depth of insight into the 
many-sided reality, man. Perhaps a closer 
acquaintance with contemporary Thomist 
ethicians would have provided a more 
adequate technical terminology and some 
clarifying distinctions, the absence of which 
can easily generate confusion in a reader 
accustomed to the precision of Catholic 
writers. But perhaps this would render 
the work less effective for many of its 
readers. 

The book is highly recommended, not 
only for its polemical value against those 
who unwittingly are destroying the highest 
in human civilization, but also for the 
increased understanding it can give of the 
nature and grounds of moral choice. 


GeEorGE P. KLUBERTANZ, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
es 


GROUP LIFE.—By Marshall C. Greco. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1950, 
xvi, 357 pp. $4.75. 

The author, a psychologist, attempts to 
present an idea, which, he hopes, will 
change radically the meaning of social 
and personality conflicts. The idea is this: 
“Neurosis is not an incident of a defec- 
tive character structure, but, rather, the 
effect of contradictory elements that fre- 
quently appear in our group life.” 

_ Presenting and then rejecting the tradi- 
tional genetic and individualistic concept 
of neurosis, the author goes on to present 
his own theory. “Man is a herd animal 
in the most fundamental sense of the 
term.” The single being should be treat- 
ed as a mere particle of the real whole. 
Man’s neurosis is caused by the group fac- 
tors affecting him, in other words, by his 
environment. Therefore, the cure of neu- 
rosis can be brought about only by the 
therapists who manipulate the environment 
of the patient through the use of commu- 
nity resources. 
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Many psychotherapists, and especially 
those analytically orientated, have over- 
stressed the individualistic and historical 
aspect to neurosis to the neglect of the so- 
cial or group aspect. However, it seems 
that the present author has gone too far 
to the other extreme. He leaves unan- 
swered the question: why does one per- 
son react neurotically and another adjust 
normally when both are subjected to the 
same contradictory elements of group life? 

The book under discussion is too ex- 
treme, it seems, in its views to receive any 
acceptance in psychological circles. It is 
too vague on the sociological level to in- 
terest those specifically interested in so- 
cial order. The ideas on morality, insight, 
and responsibility are flaccid. This con- 
tribution will do little to change the mean- 
ing of personality and social conflicts. 

Joun C. Reep, S.J. 
Weston College 
e 


IDEA-MEN OF TODAY.—By Vincent 
Edward Smith. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 1950, x, 434 pp. $5.00. 
Dr. Smith’s latest work, designed for 

the college student and educated layman, 

is the first general treatment of present- 
day philosophy in English by a scholastic 
philosopher. 

A sketch of the central philosophical 
issues from Descartes to Nietzsche pro- 
vides background for a series of essays, 
each outlining the distinctive thought of one 
or more philosophers. Exposition is pre- 
ceded by pertinent biographical remarks 
and followed by a balanced and sympathetic 
critique, positive as well as negative in 
nature. A final section devoted to the 
problems of knowledge and being offers an 
easily followed refutation of modern 
thought in its skeptical proclivities and a 
reaffirmation of the hierarchy of beings as 
a curb to evolutionary claims. 

Dr. Smith groups the systems on the 
basis of their general adherence or op- 
position to scientism, the so-called em- 
piricological method exalted to philo- 
sophical dignity. Borrowed from Maritain, 
the term empiricological characterizes the 
empirico-mathematical method of modern 
science. As exponents of scientism, the 
author discusses Dewey, Santayana, White- 
head, Russell, the semanticists, Freud and 
Marx. As their opponents stressing im- 
manence and intuition, he analyzes Berg- 
son, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, Jas- 
pers, Marcel, Lavelle and Le Senne. Such 
grouping is not entirely felicitous. Some- 
what broad, it occasionally forces dissimi- 
lar thinkers into the same _ category. 
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Nevertheless, the book’s general nature 
justifies it. 

Wisely avoiding details, the author 
generally succeeds in casting difficult 


thought in an interestingly concrete fash- 
ion. This, however, does not mean that 
he is always easy to follow. The book 
should prove a helpful and safe guide 
for anyone seeking a general familiarity 
with the thought-patterns dominating the 
modern scene. Dr. Smith merits special 
commendation for braving the complexi- 
ties of a field not often entered by Ameri- 
can Catholic thinkers. 

EpMuUND F. MILter, S. J. 

West Baden College 

West Baden, Indiana 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. — By 
Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill. 
(Third edition). Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1950, xiv, 748 pp. $4.50. 
Most of the material in the third edition 

of this well-known text has been revised 

and brought up to date. Some sections 
have been reduced to make way (without 
over-all expansion) for greater detail in 
the discussion of religious minorities, racial 
minorities, totalitarianism and war. There 
is a notable lack of journal material in the 
section on the Negro, and the treatment of 
smaller “racial” minorities, e.g., the Nisei 
and the Puerto Ricans, is negligible. The 
more recent troubles of the Chinese are 
probably less significant. The treatment of 
alcoholism has been greatly strengthened. 

An appendix which reviewed French so- 
cial disorganization theory, instead of be- 
ing brought up to date, has, unfortunately, 


been omitted. 
ES 


THE CHOICE.—By Boris Shub. Duell, 
Sloane & Pearce, New York, 1950, 
205 pp. $2.75. 

This book is a most effective plea for 
more extensive use of the “Voice of Amer- 
ica.” It is also a comforting book, inas- 
much as it shows that the United States 
government does not always bungle its 
foreign affairs. American efforts at ex- 
ploiting radio propaganda behind the Iron 
Curtain were slow to get under way. 
Since 1947, however, increasingly effec- 
tive use has been made of all kinds of 
propaganda. According to Shub’s color- 
ful, easy-flowing account, these efforts are 
paying off. 

The greater part of the book is taken 
up with the special study of American 
broadcasting to eastern Germany. Refu- 
gees and deserters from the Soviet army 
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give evidence of the success which this 
propaganda has enjoyed. 

Shub’s main contention is that a more 
extensive use of the “Voice of America” 
may save us from the necessity of total 
war with the Soviet Union, since it may 
encourage the Russian people and their 
enslaved satellites not to cooperate with 
their Bolshevik masters. In his final 
chapter, Shub offers several suggestions 
as to how this campaign for truth can 
be energetically conducted. 

Granted that Shub’s conclusions are far 
from assured of success, that is no valid 
reason for not giving them a serious try. 
As a matter of fact, the State Depart- 
ment is engaged in doing exactly that 
at the present time. A letter to your 
Congressman might make them favor ex- 
tending the project even further. If it 
should succeed, we shall have found an in- 
expensive and perfectly safe way of avoid- 
ing a ruthless war—possibly the worst 
ever in the history of mankind. 

WittiAM A. NOLAN 
St. Louis University 


AN OUTLINE OF NEW TESTAMENT 


ETHICS.—By Lindsay Dewar. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1950, 280 pp. 
$3.00. 

A good compendium of New Testament 
moral teachings as interpreted by a Pro 
testant theologian or an introduction to 
the science of Christian moral theology 
would be a useful book not only for mini- 
sters and theological students but for those 
engaged more exclusively in social action. 
Unfortunately Canon Dewar’s little book 
appears to be neither—because it attempts 
to do both. 

The author added to his difficulties by 
dividing the study according to the divi 
sions of the New Testament (with a conse 
quent emphasis upon differences) and by a 
preoccupation with textual questions that 
could better be handled in a large mono 
graph. 

& 


PORTRAIT OF LEON BLOY.—By E. 
T. Dubois. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1951, vi, 125 pp. $2.00. 

There is a surprising amount of infor- 
mation about Bloy and his writings com- 
pressed into this little book. By omitting 
biographical details and emphasizing per- 
sonal and familial traits, the author has 
supplied readers with a partial explanation 
of how Bloy got that way: “I am naturally 
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sad, as other people are small, or fair... . 


“he was almost entirely without a regular 


income.... filled with anguish of mind and 
spirit. 

This little essay cannot give us such a 
comprehension of Bloy as, for instance, 
Bollery’s painstaking study or even Béguin’s 
introduction, but the ideas that help to 
make him intelligible are all here. As the 
author remarks, Bloy did not develop 
‘any practical solution for social wrongs; 
but he did insist on the respect due to all 
human beings, and on the dignity of the 
poor as being those nearest to Christ.” 

* 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
SOME GREAT MEDIEVAL THINK- 
ERS.—F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ed., Barnes 
and Noble, New York, 1950, 224 pp. 
$4.00. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
SOME ENGLISH THINKERS OF 
THE AUGUSTAN AGE—F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, ed., 247 pp. $4.00. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
SOME GREAT FRENCH THINK- 


ERS OF THE AGE OF REASON .— 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ed., 252 pp. $4.00. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
THINKERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY ERA.—F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 
ed., 252 pp. $4.00. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
THINKERS OF THE VICTORIAN 
AGE.—F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ed., 271 pp. 
$4.00. 

These five volumes complete the excel 
lent reprint undertaken by Barnes and 
Noble of the outstanding series of lectures 
given during the ’20’s at King’s College, 
University of London. Professor F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw inspired the series and served 
as general editor of the volumes as they 
were published. The lectures review 
western social and political thought from 
almost the end of the patristic age up to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
There are gaps, of course, and the lec- 
tures are of uneven quality, but the series 
remains a useful survey. 


JLETTERS[| 


German Co-Management 


Father Lauer’s article, “Co-Management 
in Germany,” (socIAL oRDER, 1 [January, 
1951] 11-22) is quite good. May I make, 
however, some observations : 

1. Co-management, or its French equiv- 
alent co-gestion, means more than the Ger- 
man word Mitbestimmung. Co-management 
implies sharing in the direction of current 
business affairs. Mitbestimmung exists 
whenever any influence is exercised either 
on the management itself or on the choice 
of management personnel. Before 1949, 
when there was talk of Mitbestimmung 
people thought of no more than a veto- 
right against specific actions of manage- 
ment (which would be clearly set out 
either by statute or by collective agree- 
ment) which would be of prime concern to 
the employees. My own booklet “Mitbes- 
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timmung” presupposes this meaning of the 
word. 

2. The translation of what was said in 
3ochum (Mitbestimmung sei “ein natur 
liches Recht in gottgewollter Ordnung’”’) 
by the expression that “co-management is 
a natural right” (p. 11b) is correct as far 
as the words go, but does not give the 
exact meaning. “Natural right” corre 
sponds to the German “Naturrecht.” The 
expression “naturliches Recht in gottge- 
wollter Ordnung” is not a technical term 
and accordingly is vague and umnprecise 
Therefore, it is open to the interpretation 
given it by Cardinal Frings, as quoted on 
page 14 of Father Lauer’s article. 

3. Father Lauer is mistaken when he 
writes (p. 16a) that I stress the reason of 
security in discussing Mitbestimmung. The 
opposite is true. In paragraph 10 of my 
booklet, “Mitbestimmung,’ I make it clear 
that the right of Mitbestimmung within the 
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enterprise 1s not adapted to guaranteeing 
that security which employees strive for; 
and in my article in “Stimmen der Zeit,” 
I expressly repeat this statement. 


4. That I allow myself to “become a 
little vague and unconvincing” is true: 
“One question which has to be settled in 
this connection is whether a representative 
share in economic decisions can be de- 
manded for labor in a situation where the 
wage contract is in force. Here even Fr. 
von Nell-Breuning allows himself to be- 
come a little vague and unconvincing.” (p. 
17a at the bottom, 17b at the top). Per- 
haps the matter becomes clearer when we 
distinguish between demands which a 
worker may make as a condition of enter- 
ing into the labor relation and demands 
which are based upon an alleged legal right 
which another is bound in justice to meet. I 
emphasize only the first and say in another 
place that a realistic economic co-manage- 
ment (which is more than economic Mit- 
bestimmung) is impossible in a wage con- 
tract—is logically repugnant—because by 
its very nature it implies a contract of part- 
nership, 


5. On p. 18, Father Lauer falls into an 
error when he says: 

. And that is precisely the point: must 
this right of co-determination be exer- 
cised through the works councils acting in 
the name of the workers? The socialists 
and the labor union . .. say, yes. (p. 18b 
near the middle.) 


The whole effort of the trade union 
comes precisely to this, that they would 
substitute themselves for the works coun- 
cils. From our point of view the works 
councils are the appropriate parties to ex- 
ercise co-determination. On the other hand, 
the trade union and the Social Democratic 
Party in Germany take the position that it 
is not the works councils but the delegates 
of the association of trade unions (Deut- 
scher Gewerkschafts-Bund, the top organ- 
ization of German trade unions) who 
should exercise co-determination. This con- 
tinues to be the heart of the controversy, 
and it is a matter which under certain 
circumstances could lead to bitter strife 
between the trade union and the works 
councils, inasmuch as there always exist 
other grounds for conflict of competence or 
jurisdiction between these groups. 


6. With respect to the matter discussed 
on page 22b, it may be remarked: in the 
Hessian works-councils law the points 
which cover a right of economic co-deter- 
mination are accurately delimited. Inas- 
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much as these points are thoroughly known 
throughout Germany and the general opin- 
ion is that this delimitation is suitable and 
appropriate, proponents have no need to 
say anything more precise about it. I might 
add that the co- -determination of the Hes- 
sian law has, in practice, led to no friction 
whatsoever. The right of co-determination 
has the effect, so to say, of a “fleet in be- 
ing” and all parties are content. 

OswaLp von NELL-BREUNING, S.J. 

Frankfort a. M., Germany 


Vocational Groups 


A correspondent has called my attention 
to an error in my article, “Guides for So- 
cial Reform,” in the March, 1951, issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER, p. 105. The quotation from 
n. 87 of Quadragesimo Anno does not refer 
to vocational groups, which are public-law 
bodies, but to free associations, “which are 
of a private character.” The two passages 
quoted immediately after this citation, how- 
ever, do refer to vocational groups, and the 
error does not invalidate my position. 

Puiip S. Lanp, S.J. 
iS.0. 


Pesch Brothers 


In the April issue of SOCIAL ORDER ref- 
erence was made on page 145 to Christian 
Pesch as the brother of Heinrich Pesch. 
Though in his autobiography Heinrich 
Pesch refers to Tilmann as his brother, 
he makes no mention of Christian. Nor in 
any biographical sketch which I have ex- 
amined has any relationship between Hein- 
rich and Christian been stated. This is 
negative evidence, it is true, but if it is 
desired, positive evidence on this point 
could be easily obtained from Germany. 
I realize this is a very minor point, but I 
believe that socrAL oRDER’s high standard 
of accuracy calls for it to be corrected. 

Ricuarp E. Mutcany, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 
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